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Chapter 1 


The lieutenant fought to move his limbs. He was conscious of cramp, a 
wicked cramp that seized all his muscles and forced him to move, curling 
up in agony. He became aware of hands helping him, rubbing his legs, 
easing, soothing ... Voices anxiously murmuring. His eyes became free of 
the weights holding them closed—and Thane Arnot was awake again. 


“It’s worked!” The doctor, Grant Courton, had a difficult task to restrain 
his jubilation. 


“Right to the day, almost,” affirmed Thursfield, having been gazing at the 
clock, set amongst countless other instruments in the control room. 


Arnot rose stiffly and went to see for himself. The clock registered four 
years, forty-eight days, five hours and ten minutes—Earth time. In relation 
to their lives in the starship, Earth time had no meaning, but it was useful to 
know just how many Earth years were passing. Although a complicated 
universal time had been worked out, men still preferred, whenever possible, 
to base their calculations on the artificiality of Earth time. 


“Wait till Mac wakes up and hears the good news—then, oh, boy, let’s 
celebrate!” Navigator Bruce Kenton felt in need of some kind of 
celebration. The effects of their long sleep were not easily thrown off, and it 
would be some days before the stiffness was overcome by adequate food. 
Nevertheless, as the doctor remarked late, the bodies of seven men forming 
the crew showed remarkably few signs of malnutrition. 


“What a pity Mac is the last to wake up; he’! be mad as hell,” remarked 
Urik Wormald. The engineer was a dour individual, who normally had very 
little to say. 


The doctor was already examining Kelvin MacCullum carefully, but after 
some time he came back into the main cabin. His face was grave. “There’s 
no way of being absolutely certain at the moment, but I think he’s dead!” 


The rest of the crew stared back, aghast. It was unthinkable that Mac, 
their leader, the mainstay of the expedition, was no longer with them. All 
thoughts of celebration disappeared. 


“Of course, I may be wrong— suspended animation is very like death.” 


Arnot broke the helpless silence. “We ought to be checking our position, 
Grant will look after Mac.” There was a new authority in his voice and 
bearing, and a quietness of self-reliance. Although he, too, felt shocked at 
the thought Mac might be dead, he was well prepared, and realised Mac 
would have expected him to carry on. 


As the checking proceeded, Arnot grew more and more uneasy. The 
billions of miles they had travelled were registered correctly, the fuel 
consumption agreed with the figures. In fact, in every way the ship seemed 
to have behaved perfectly. 


The starradar gave foundation to his forebodings, it had charted the 
passing of a frightening number of stars, whereas thy should now be 
approaching the nearest. This equipment had been specially evolved to 
assist with the special problems of interstellar travel. In the air, or on the 
seas of Earth, or even during interplanetary travel the stars had a fixed 
relationship to the solar system. In order to find their way between stars, it 
was necessary to have instruments to record, not only the stars passed, but 
the changing pattern of stars in relation to the ship. Thus, the ship’s 
starradar worked in conjunction with a visual 3-D panorama. Stars too 
small or too far away, to be actually filmed or seen, were recorded on this 
moving map. 


1? 


“That star we’re approaching seems to be Altair 
peering over Arnot’s shoulder. 


gasped Kenton, 


“What’s this?” interrupted James Thursfield, former university tutor of 
mathematics, and now, by reason of his abilities as a statistician and also his 
long friendship with Kevin MacCullum, co-navigator of the star-ship, 
Unisphere. “Altair’s sixteen light years from our solar system.” 


“See for yourself,” answered the lieutenant, moving aside. Thursfield 
gazed at the evidence, trying to rationalise the facts. “Relativity.” he 
murmured. 


Bruce Kenton laughed, a trifle unsteadily. “That theory was disproved a 
hundred years ago.” 


“How else can we have travelled the distance of ninety-six billion miles 
in the time, using exactly the same amount of fuel it would have taken to 


reach Proxima Centauri? Theories have seemed proved or disproved before 
now—there is always some clever person turning up in the world, anxious 
to prove himself more of a genius than his predecessors. Often they succeed 
until someone is successful in experimenting practically with the theory.” 


“What’s to be done now?” asked Kenton. 


The lieutenant had already been rapidly reviewing the situation. “I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t carry on and follow the plans we had for approaching 
Proxima Centauri. If conditions are suitable, we may land on one or more 
planets—if Altair has any planets. Limiting our time of exploration to six 
months ...” Arnot broke off suddenly as he realised he might appear to be 
usurping MacCullum’s authority. 


The doctor chose that moment to return. They knew from his expression 
he had bad news. “I’m afraid he is dead. Slight decomposition has just 
begin to set in. The effects of the drug wore off several hours ago. Until 
then, it helped to preserve the body, but there’s no doubt about it now. He 
was old, although he appeared to be still in the prime of life. Even modern 
science can’t preserve a life beyond its allotted span, although it enables us 
to keep active to the very end. My injection probably hastened the end for 
him, I’m sorry. He was a wonderful man.” 


Bruce Kenton felt numb with grief. The scientist had given him his 
chance to qualify as a navigator. Now he wished he had been a little more 
appreciative and a little less irresponsible. 


Although Thursfield was also hard hit by the loss of his old friend, he 
tried to comfort the doctor: “He wouldn’t blame you, Grant. He would have 
been thrilled to find his star-ship had travelled so far. It would have been 
impossible without your drug. We should have all gone mad, cooped up, in 
this small space over four years.” 


“Wherever he is, I’m sure he knows and would want us to carry on with 
his work.” Thane Arnot added words of comfort. He left them alone with 
their grief for a short time, until the urgency of the situation demanded that 
he should put them to work, plotting a new course. They accepted him as 
their new commander, without question. 


Days of calculations, checking and rechecking, observations and more 
and more figures followed. This mostly fell to the lot of Thursfield and 


Kenton, giving them little time to dwell on their loss. Thane did what he 
could to lighten the load, and was pleased to see that, in spite of the general 
depression that hung over the ship, everyone was backing him up. 


“Tt cost a mint of money to get us here, so we must do something to 
justify it,” Thursfield observed, agreeing with Thane that the best thing was 
to carry on in the way he had suggested earlier. 


“Justify it!” howled Bruce. “We’ve proved that it’s possible to travel at 
speeds approaching that of light, that the theory of relativity is not a theory 
after all. It’s now a fact; that the body can survive after four years of 
suspended animation. And you say we must do something to justify our 
journey!” 


“You wouldn’t like to think you had gone through all that, only to turn 
back when we are so near another star, would you now?” parried Thane, 
with a smile. 


Bruce had to admit the truth presented to him, and it was obvious the rest 
of the crew wished to carry on. 


Four more days passed before they approached the star, now definitely 
established as Altair, near enough to see it through an observation panels 
with the naked eye. The telescope had already revealed it as a bluish-white 
dwarf star, with a luminosity nine times that of Earth’s sun. The star charts 
listed it as a star of the first magnitude, when measuring its apparent 
brightness as seen from Earth. It was still a tremendous distance away and 
appeared no larger than the solar sun seen from the orbit of its furthermost 
planet, Pluto. 


During this time, Kevin MacCullum’s mortal remains were consigned to 
space. Arnot read the burial service while the others remained in respectful 
silence. With the departure of the body, some of the sadness left them. They 
turned their attention anew to the task they had undertaken. 


“Tt looks as though we shall have to forgo the pleasure of exploring any 
planets. Altair doesn’t appear to have any,” observed Courton. 


“The starradar should have picked them up by now,” Arnot admitted. 
“There’s just a chance there may be one pursuing its orbit on the opposite 
side of the sun.” 


It was; an enormous solitary planet about twice the size of Jupiter, 
following a lonely course over seven hundred million miles from its sun. In 
relation to Earth planetary system, that distance would have given it an orbit 
just inside that of Saturn. Unlike Saturn, however, this planet received as 
much heat from its sun as Venus did from Sol, such was Altair’s greater 
size. 


“Well, we can’t land on that,” laughed Kenton. “We couldn’t move a 
finger against Jupiter’s gravity, let alone this!” 


“No. But, if I’m not mistaken, like Jupiter, this planet has quite a lot of 
moons,” replied Arnot, calmly. He was watching minute specks appearing 
on the screen as he spoke. 


As they travelled nearer they mapped fifteen moons of varying sizes, but 
only three were worth consideration. One of these, the seventh appeared to 
be approximately the size of Earth. 


“Let’s give them names,” suggested Kenton. 


“Yes—how about Kevin for the planet in memory of MacCallum?” 
chimed in Courton. 


“Wait. Aren’t we being rather hasty? There may be inhabitants who 
already have names for them,” interrupted Dunstable. Gordon Dunstable 
had once been a clergyman and carried a rather vague appointment in the 
Unisphere. Skilled in psychology and with a fair knowledge of 
anthropology in languages, it was his job to consider the best way to 
approach any intelligent life they might discover. As it was a position he 
might never have to fulfil, he had also made himself useful as a kind of 
odd-job man around the ship. Suffering agonies of doubts, he had found it 
impossible to follow his former calling. 


“Considering man has already given names to all the stars he has 
discovered in the Universe, and also to the planets and satellites of his own 
system, without consulting any possible occupants. I don’t suppose it will 
hurt to name this hitherto undiscovered planet Kevin,” observed Thursfield 
dryly. 

“Tt’s usually the custom to give them classical names,” said Kenton, 
doubtfully. 


“Tf you can think of any that haven’t already been used you’re welcome 
to try,” laughed Arnot. “Personally I think Mac is as entitled to a planet 
named after him as any of those mythical gods and goddesses. We should 
never have discovered it at all if he hadn’t been responsible for the 
Unisphere.” 


So the planet was named Kevin, and the moon they were approaching 
became known as Demeter, more in accordance with tradition. 


At first, it seemed that the whole of the satellite was covered by water; 
then they picked out small land masses in the vast ocean. The largest was 
about the size of Australia, but the majority were no bigger than England. 
They counted one hundred and twenty-five by the time they had circled the 
globe, but observations were greatly interrupted by the clouds. Such land as 
they could clearly observe was covered by dense, green, vegetation. 


“How about it?” asked Arnot of Thursfield, as he approached wit the 
results of his physical calculations. “Do we land if there is a suitable open 
space?” 


Thursfield answered hesitantly: “Well, we can ... but it won’t be very 
comfortable. The density of this world is much greater than Earth’s, so 
although it is about the same size, the force of gravity will be greater. We 
will weight at least half as much again as we did on Earth.” 


“That will make it rather difficult to move about; but, with our fuel, we 
won’t have to worry about the higher escape velocity required, when we 
wish to take off again. Are there any other reasons why we shouldn’t land?” 


“Not insurmountable ones, apart from the difficulty of finding a suitable 
landing place. The instruments report that oxygen is present in greater 
quantities than on Earth, together with many lighter gases which are not 
retainable by Earth’s atmosphere. Nothing harmful thought. The big snag is 
—the extreme climatic conditions. 


“As the satellite circles its planet, it is completely shielded from the sun 
for part or its journey. If it were like Mars, possessing only a thin 
atmosphere, those seas would freeze and melt again as it passed round and I 
doubt if any vegetation would exist, let alone animal life. However, its 
heavy atmosphere and clouds give it a heat-retaining blanket, and also 
shield it from the worst of the sun’s heat. As it is, the climate varies 


between something approaching tropical heat and almost the freezing cold 
of the Arctic circle, in a matter of three weeks.” 


“The vegetation must be remarkably hardy. It will be worth while landing 
just to collect specimens to take back to Earth,” breathed Arnot, somewhat 
awestruck in spite of his experience of the planets of the solar system. This 
was something entirely new. 


“One other thing,” continued Thursfield. “Such conditions tend to 
produce severe storms. Indeed, it has been possible to see disturbances even 
in the short while we have been circling the satellite.” 


Thane turned to the others, who had been listening in silence. “There 
seems to be a certain amount of danger involved, so P Il put it to the vote. 
Do we make some attempt to explore Demeter, or shall we investigate the 
other two satellites first?” 


The thought it over. Bruce was the fist to speak: The same conditions will 
probably prevail to a greater or lesser extent on the other two. They will 
both have to pass round the cold side of the planet, so they will have 
extremes of temperature and storms. The force of gravity may be 
comfortably less. But, if so, the atmosphere, if at all breathable, will 
probably be thinner and the extremes of temperature more noticeable. Of 
course we have our insulated suits, but I vote we try this one first. It will be 
nice to stretch our legs, even if it’s only for a short while.” 


“Bruce is right, we come to explore strange worlds and can’t expect 
Earth-like conditions on them. The other satellites may be worse,” agreed 
Courton. The others expressed themselves in favour of Demeter. The 
excitement mounted as a search was made for a space clear enough to land. 


The Unisphere having reduced speed sufficiently, Arnot pressed a button 
and small, swept-back wings sprouted towards the rear portion of the ship. 
At the height and speed they had been propelled, it was impossible to pick 
out any breaks in the vegetation, particularly with their view heavily 
obscured by the clouds. Now, with the wings giving them some support 
they were able to cut their speed, and skimming at near to the surface of the 
planet as they dared, it was difficult to pick out and area of more than a few 
miles at a time. 


At last, when passing once more over the only large land mass the 
satellite possessed, they discovered what appeared to be a rarity on Demeter 
—a large, flat, green expanse. It covered an area of about five miles and 
was backed by another unique feature, a range of mountains. They were 
very minor ones, to be sure, but extending over at least a third of the width 
of the continent. 


“That’s it!” shouted Arnot, with great satisfaction. “We will have some 
protection from the storms there. If we land about the centre we shall have 
plenty of warning of any other dangers. We can always blast off if things 
get too hot.” 


“Suits me,” chuckled Kenton. “Those forests look as though they might 
harbour too many bogey men.” 


There being no necessity to conserve fuel with the Unisphere, the ship 
was turned ready for landing on her tail, and the wings retracted—although 
she was quite capable of landing as an airplane. It was obviously not wise to 
risk the latter course on unexplored territory, which might be full of 
irregularities unobserved from the air. A tail landing also presented the best 
position for a quick take-off in an emergency. 


Slowly, the Unisphere settled towards the ground. 


Arnot had his eyes fixed firmly on the dials which would tell accurately, 
down to the last inch, how much further he had to go, and also indicate any 
obstruction in the immediate landing area. 


One hundred feet, ninety ... 


Suddenly, he was aware of several things at the same time; shouts from 
the rest of the crew, clouds obscuring the observation panels, and 
instruments completely haywire. According to the dials, the ground, which 
should be steadily getting nearer, appeared to remain the same distance 
away, then to fluctuate up and down. He became aware of Kenton shouting 
to him to blast off. His instincts worked quicker than his brain and, 
immediately, he turned the jets to take-off power. The urgency in Kenton’s 
call led him to use four times the usual power; but, even so, the still seemed 
to be moving downward ... 


Then suddenly they were knocked flat. 


Chapter 2 


Arnot, seated at the controls, was pressed back into his seat as the 
acceleration took effect. He fought to raise his arm to cut the power as soon 
as they were clear. Inch by inch, his hand clawed towards the control and, 
with a final effort, he made it. The pressure eased and, feeling weak and 
lifeless, he sprawled in his seat for a moment or two. Then he pulled 
himself together and put the ship back into orbit round the satellite, now 
hundreds of miles below. 


The rest of the crew presented a sorry sight. Thursfield and Wormald 
appeared to be unconscious; Kenton was just sitting up holding his head; 
Grant Courton and Gordon Dunstable were pulling themselves to their feet 
with blood streaming from their noses. 


“What was it?” asked Thane, still rather shaken at the narrow escape. 


“I couldn’t see clearly through the mist that rose so suddenly, but the 
ground appeared to be quaking,” answered Courton, who had been gazing 
out of an observation panel at the time of the incident. 


“!Quaking—my foot!” howled Bruce Kenton. “It wasn’t ground at all. 
The mist was steam caused by our jets as they touched water. Whatever that 
green was, it certainly wasn’t grass. It dissolved as the heat touched it, and I 
caught a glimpse of water before we were surrounded by steam!” 


“T thought it was too good to be true,” groaned Courton. “Five miles of 
lovely grass! Five miles of blessed water covered with algae. In fact, a lake. 
Much more in keeping with the character of this place.” 


“Well, it’s obvious we shall have to use more care next time. But, first, 
We” take a little time off to nurse our bruises,” announced Thane. 


“Next time!” cried Courton, whose nerves were still more than a little 
awry. 


It was clear by now that no one had sustained any serious injury and, 
after a meal, they professed themselves quite willing to make another 
attempt. This time, it was decided to try the mountain range for a smooth 


plateau; on the reasoning that, if the ground was not firm there, then they 
could not be sure of anything on the satellite. In that case it would be 
inadvisable to attempt a landing. 


Searching for a plateau was even more difficult than skimming the tree- 
tops. They had circled the range many times before even the smallest 
plateau came in view. It was scarcely more than a wide ledge near to the top 
of one of the most insignificant mountains. 


The landing was this time accomplished safely. 


“Where’s the Union Jack?” jested Bruce, anxious to be first to step out in 
this new land. The others laughed at his recalling the old empires, when 
nations had discovered and claimed what they called new lands, forgetting 
the rights of those who lived in them. On Earth, all that was finished. There 
were high hopes of world government. No major wars had occurred for two 
hundred years. Only now and again was there reason to fear that storms 
might be brewing under the surface. It was still fear of war rather than true 
brotherly love that kept the world at peace. 


“Hold on,” laughed Thane. “Have you forgotten what the jets did to the 
ground when we took off?” 


“You’re right. It wouldn’t be cold feet we’d be suffering from if we 
walked out right now.” Courton was giving the fused rocks beneath them a 
more thorough examination through an observation panel. 


“T suggest we snatch a few hours’ sleep before we explore, that will give 
the ground time to cool. One of us will have to keep watch, but if we take it 
in turns that will give us one hour’s watch and five hours’ sleep each, 
before we need make a move,” said Thane. 


It had been full sunlight when they landed, and outside the ship, 
extremely hot, Thane judged, watching the heat haze dance over the rocks. 
Now four hours later it was his turn to watch and a different scene met his 
eyes. 


“Wonderful, isn’t it!” whispered Dunstable, who had not long before 
been privileged to watch the full glare of sunlight gradually soften and then 
harden into the brilliant quality of reflected light, a thousand times more 
magnificent than that of Earth’s moon. There, huge and majestic, still low in 
the sky, floated the planet, Kevin. The satellite turned much more rapidly on 


its axis than Earth, completing a revolution once every eight hours, so the 
plant’s apparent movement was quite noticeable as they gazed at it. 


Earlier, when circling the satellite, they had taken its brilliant light for 
granted, and found their search of the night side of Demeter scarcely more 
difficult than the sunlit side. Now, seen from the stable surface of the 
satellite, instead of a moving space-ship, it had a new quality. Even the 
barren, depressing view of rocks took on a new luminous glow. 


Arnot’s hour passed very quickly with no undue incidents, as did the 
remaining hour’s watch taken by Wormald. Wormald could hardly wait to 
set foot outside the space-ship. His sole concern was the well-being of the 
Unisphere. Since the death of his wife he had thrown himself 
wholeheartedly into the construction and testing of the Unisphere; and, 
now, he was anxious to examine the effect of the journey on her hull. 


An hour before dawn, but in light almost as bright as Earth’s daylight, 
they set foot on the glassily smooth, fused rocks beneath them. The ledge 
was about three hundred yards long and a hundred yards wide. Their view 
was restricted by other mountains, not impressive in their height, but bound 
to be an obstacle to their explorations. 


They decided to explore in pairs, leaving two with the ship. Their 
equipment was light owing to the oppressive heat they would encounter 
when the sun rose, and to the need to burden themselves as little as possible 
in order to combat the difficulty of moving their own bodies—which now 
weighed half as much again as on Earth. Thane realised it was going to be 
difficult to explore far with no means of transport. The same thought had 
apparently just occurred to Bruce. 


“It’s a pity we didn’t have room to pack more large exploration 
equipment. Think of the stuff they used to open the moon—all ferried there 
by old-type rocket ships. Here’s us with the very latest ship, the first to set 
foot in a new planetary system—and no transport at all.” 


“Considering that the Unisphere is only a small experimental ship, more 
concerned with finding out the difficulties to be encountered in interstellar 
travel, than exploring new worlds, it isn’t surprising,” answered Thane. 


“Well, here we are, on the longest trip ever taken, and we won’t have 
time to explore more than the tiniest fraction of the place.” 


“Tt is quite possible that the star we were intending to reach, Proxima 
Centauri, has no planets at all. In that case, we should have carried heavy 
equipment, at the expense of our food supplies, for nothing. Of course, we 
could have existed entirely on pills; but a real meal now and again is 
extremely good for moral on a trip of this sort. Apart from that, what sort of 
equipment do you think we could use here? A helicopter would have 
difficulty landing, apart from this ledge. Even a jet-car with an air cushion 
would have trouble negotiating the forest and coming to rest. Their engines 
would have to have been specially designed to cope with this world—and, 
so far, they don’t even know it exists. If it is worth while,other, larger ships 
will follow with all the large stuff.” 


“T suppose you’re right. We’re the boys for the donkey work.” Bruce 
assumed the look of a martyr as he and Thane trudged heavily to the edge 
of the plateau, accompanied by the doctor and Gordon Dunstable. 


Thursfield and Wormald were to stay with the ship at first, while the 
younger members did the preliminary explorations. They would keep in 
touch with the teams by radio. Wormald intended to make a thorough check 
of the ravages wrought by their long journey, while Thursfield busied 
himself collecting rock specimens in the immediate vicinity. 


The four reached the edge and proceeded to look for an easy way down. 


“There’s a river down there somewhere,” said Bruce, and Thane recalled 
the glitter that had appeared at intervals as they had circled the mountains. 


“If we can reach it, it might be possible to use it as a means of transport 
—if we had a raft,” suggested Dunstable. 


“If we had some trees,” answered Bruce, sarcastically. 


“Tt’s funny but nearly all the available land on this peculiar satellite is 
covered with forest, yet trees non’t seem to grow where we need them,” 
remarked Courton. 


The way down proved a fairly simple climb. There were no steep 
precipices and the river was less than a thousand feet beneath the plateau. 
By the time they had reached it, however, they were exhausted and 
breathless. 


Demeter’s midday was approaching and the tropical heat, coupled with 
the humid atmosphere and added gravity, made further travel at that 
moment out of the question. 


“The rocks on the other side of the river seem to provide more shade than 
this,” remarked Thane. “I suggest we cross the river and rest for two hours.” 


“That’s the most welcome suggestion I’ve heard for months,” cheered 
Bruce. “That water is just taunting me to jump in!” 


“Grant had better test it first to make sure it’s all it seems to be. Do you 
remember that acid pool on Mars?” Thane’s reminder had a sobering effect 
on Bruce. He had not seen it but nearly everyone who had an interest in 
space travel had heard of it. 


Courton’s analysis proved beyond doubt that the water varied little from 
water on Earth, so after watching carefully for signs of hostile life in its 
depths, they agreed to cross one at a time. 


Thane called the Unisphere to inform Thursfield and Wormald of their 
intentions, and then prepared to be the first to risk the crossing. His first 
concern was for his communications set, which was small enough to be 
strapped to his wrist. That, together with his blaster, his emergency food 
supply in the form of pills, and several other objects which might or might 
not bear wetting, he wrapped in a water-proof cover that he had carried, 
foreseeing the possibility of such an emergency, from the torrential rain 
they had seen falling in some places on the satellite as they surveyed it. As 
for protective clothing for themselves, the heat, and the extra weight it 
would mean carrying, made it undesirable. It was unlikely to be cold while 
they were between the planet and the sun; being wet wasn’t going to hurt 
them, even if it was uncomfortable. 


He took one end of the rope held by the rest of the party. It did not appear 
to be a dangerous crossing, but intended to to take all possible precautions 
on this strange world. The water was warm but deliciously cool, in 
comparison with the temperature of the air. The river was too deep for 
wading; so, with the bundle tied on his head and rope around his waist, 
Thane swam carefully across. What little current there was did not hinder 
him in the least, but it was so wonderful to be buoyed up from the wearying 
drag of gravity, that he had to fight temptation to stop swimming and just 


drift, floating there coolly and peacefully. The thought of the others, 
patiently waiting in the blazing hot sun for their turn, spurred him on. It was 
only thirty yards across. Thane wished it had been twice as far. 


At least, it was reasonably cool on the further bank and it was no 
hardship to wait while the others successfully made the easy crossing. 


They used the rest period discussing their next move. It was decided to 
split up there, one pair going upriver and the other down. They drew lots to 
see which way each pair was to go. 


“At least, it will be easier for us to get back,” as he and Thane drew 
‘upriver’. 


“Why? Are you thinking of swimming all the way?” queried Courton. 


“That might be pleasant, but hardly wise,” put in Thane, hastily. “We 
know nothing of the life forms on this world. We should be completely 
defenceless with our weapons in bundles on our heads, if anything attacked 
us from the bank. There may also be hostile life in the depths of the river. 
It’s just possible it may be necessary to swim at times where it’s difficult to 
find secure footing beside the river. But, even then we should take it in 
turns, if possible, with one always on watch.” 


They had sufficient food tablets to last them a week, Earth time; during 
that period they would explore as far as possible, collecting such specimens 
as could be conveniently transported back. They would keep in instant 
touch with the Unisphere. 


Chapter 3 


Six of Demeter’s eight-hour days later, Thane and Bruce found themselves 
following the river into forested country. The river had wound in and out of 
the mountains, taking the line of least resistance. At last they had emerged 
on the far side of the mountains to the green lake—their first contact with 
the natural life of Demeter. 


“What now?” asked Bruce. “Do we continue to follow the river, or shall 
we branch off? It probably turns back into the mountains again further on. 
I’m getting rather bored by a constant view of rock.” 


“Don’t forget the river makes a good guide back to the ship. Besides, I 
thought you were the one who wanted to swim all the way.” 


“We certainly made enough excuses to swim most of it!” Bruce retorted. 
Indeed, in spite of his own warnings, Thane had succumbed, time and time 
again, to the temptation of travelling the easy way—always with the 
precaution, however, of taking it in turns, one walking while the other 
swam. Nothing had happened, toe satellite seemed to be devoid of animal 
life. “We could always climb a tree, get an idea of the general direction of 
the mountains and then follow them back to the ship.” 


“That’s all right, provided we strike the range at the same place as the 
river—otherwise we might wander for days in the foothills. You saw the 
width of the range as we circled it. It wasn’t just two ridges of mountains 
with a convenient river valley in between. As for climbing a mountain to 
get our bearings ... it’s a feat I’d rather not think about under the present 
conditions. Even the tree you suggested climbing is a painful thought.” 


Ah, well, the forest makes a change for the present. And it may be some 
time before the river returns to the mountains. I don’t suppose we can trace 
the source before we turn back.” 


“Tt’s most unlikely we shell manage it this trip. I expect it’s one of the 
things that will have to be left to the exploration party if the people back 
home decide it’s worth sending one.” 


Thane stopped to examine a tree. They were not particularly tall. In fact, 
although they grew thickly, they had a stunted look about them. The leaves 
of this particular tree were almost black and had a shiny appearance. Others 
bore a cactus-like foliage. Many were in fruit. The dark, shiny-leafed type 
had a cone of a more fleshy texture than the pine trees of Earth, while some 
were covered with exotic blossoms. A third variety, with foliage of a 
needle-like texture, appeared to be fruitless. 


They collected specimens of the leaves, bark and fruit. The bark was 
extremely tough and difficult to remove. 


The rest period was taken as usual while the sun was at its height. The 
trees gave them all the protection they needed from its heat. Thane dozed 
off; it was Bruce’s turn to keep watch. 


A scream rudely awakened him. He was immediately aware of thousands 
of faint popping noises and also, simultaneously, of Bruce writhing on the 
ground. He suddenly felt two or three sharp pains as something punctured 
his skin. The air seemed to be filled with miniature darts. Most of them fell 
short of Thane but Bruce, a few yards away, had been in the thick of them. 
He now lay there groaning, resembling a porcupine. 


The shower ceased as suddenly as it had begun. Thane rushed forward. 
The shock had momentarily taken Bruce’s senses away from him. Thane 
began plucking the needle-like projections out of him while the man was 
still insensible. The thought that somebody or some animal, had attacked 
them, made him cast hasty glances all round as he did so. Then the 
significance of the spines in his hand made him look up. 


Slightly to his left, and only a few feet away, was one of the spine- 
bearing trees, now denuded of foliage. He examined those in his hand more 
closely. Each had a seed attached. Then he knew why those particular trees 
had appeared to be fruitless—this was their method of reproduction. 


Thane worked swiftly removing the spines, most of which had penetrated 
Bruce’s back and arms, some to the depth of almost half-an-inch. By the 
time he had removed the last one or two from his lets, he had counted over 
seventy. He dragged him to the river and proceeded to bathe away the blood 
welling from the many tiny cuts they had left. While this operation was in 
progress, Bruce slowly became conscious once more. 


1? 


“My back’s on fire!” he gasped. 


“Keep still,” commanded Thane, and proceeded to turn Bruce’s torn, 
blood-stained shirt into a bandage, augmenting it with strips from his own. 
His wounds had been slight; the one or two needles that had punctured his 
skin had not penetrated quite so deeply, as he had been further away. 
However, he could feel them smarting, so he knew what Bruce must be 
suffering. 


As Bruce began to take a more intelligent interest in his surroundings, 
Than explained what had happened. 


“First we must call up the Unisphere and let them know what has 
happened. Then we had better start back immediately,” he announced, when 
he had done all he could for Bruce. “Do you think yov’ll be able to walk?” 


“Swimming would be more like it. It might cool off my back a little.” 
Bruce sat up experimentally, and Thane watched him anxiously as he began 
to call the Unisphere. 


“Arnot here,” he said, when he had made contact. “We are about to start 
back. Bruce has been rather badly hurt. If you can contact Grant, ask him to 
start back immediately, too. I should like him to have a look at Bruce as 
soon as possible.” 


Thursfield’s voice anxiously inquired into the causes of Bruce’s injury. 
He was amazed when Thane told him. His next remark gave Thane new 
cause for worry: 


“TIl try to contact Grant. But I haven’t heard from him or Dunstable for 
over eight hours, although I’ve called them several times.” 


“Keep trying, perhaps their radios are out of order—although it’s rather a 
tall coincidence they should both go wrong at the same time. Meanwhile we 
had better start on our way back.” 


Thane was more worried than he cared to admit. Before they left, they 
had agreed to call the Unisphere every four hours, whether or not they had 
anything to report. 


The sight of Bruce tottering on his feet, brought him back to his present 
problem. 


“Steady on, old chap,” he said, as he moved forward to support him. 
“You don’t look fit to walk, nor to swim for that matter.” 


“It’s this damned gravity. But just let me get to that water and I’ ll be all 
right. What was that about Grant not keeping contact?” 


“He’s probably all right. Anyway, we can’t do anything about it now. 
We’ve got to concentrate on getting back ourselves.” Thane purposely made 
the whole thing sound rather casual; Bruce looked rather feverish, and the 
less he had on his mind, the better. 


After brave attempts on his part at both walking and swimming, heavily 
supported by Thane, it soon became obvious that Bruce was in no condition 
to move. Desperately, Thane recalled Bruce’s earlier sarcasm about trees 
and rafts. Well, here were the trees, but the difficulty lay in cutting them 
down. It was far beyond the capabilities of such tools as he was carrying 
with him to hew through their tough wood. Fire was the only alternative. 


Making sure there were no needle trees in the vicinity, Thane made Bruce 
comfortable and set to work. They had not travelled far into the forested 
area. Even the short distance they had managed to travel back had brought 
them within sight of the edge of it. Here, the trees thinned out and Thane 
was able to find three somewhat separate from the others. He did not wish 
to cause a forest fire if he could help it. 


Lighting the fires at the base of the trees presented no difficulties, the 
undergrowth being very dry. So far, Thane had not studied this closely, but 
it appeared to be of a creeping vine-like variety. He tore it up from the 
ground hacking the tough stems with his knife. I grew very close to the 
earth and had formed a pleasant, springy carpet on which to walk. 


Soon, his back ached with the effort of keeping the fires going. The 
undergrowth burned readily enough, but the trees themselves seemed to be 
indestructible. He doubted whether he could possibly have caused a real 
forest fire, even if he had been careless—although the undergrowth might 
have been ravaged for a considerable distance. 


Staggering with fatigue, he kept the fires going for three hours, stopping 
only to attend to Bruce every now and again. The latter had fallen into an 
uneasy sleep and there was little Thane could do for him. It was now 
halfway through Demeter’s night, and Thane felt like giving in and joining 


Bruce. The trees were little more than a foot thick, but progress had been 
terribly slow. 


He allowed one fire to burn low, then examined the tree again. At last 
only a few inches to go! He attacked the tree with the small axe he had been 
carrying. To his surprise, it actually made an impression. He let all three 
fires go out, resting while they did so. 


Then feeling a little refreshed., Thane set himself to chopping the trees 
down. Now that the wood had been dried out by the fire, the task was not 
much more difficult than it would have been on Earth. A final push sent 
each one crashing to the ground. There was still much to be done. Clearing 
the trunks of branches proved to be as difficult as burning them down had 
been; but by the rest period next day, Thane had the tree blackened trunks 
tied together, forming a very crude raft, about three feet by ten. 


Stopping only to report to the Unisphere, and finding there was still no 
news of Courton and Dunstable, Thane flopped out beside Bruce and slept 
soundly for several hours. That this was dangerous without a guard vaguely 
occurred to him, but he was past caring. To work as he had done, against the 
weakening drag of gravity, was a feat of endurance that many would not 
have attempted. However he had been spurred on by the thought that every 
day passed brought the satellite nearer to the dark side of the planet. They 
had to get back soon; otherwise without adequate clothing or food, their 
chances of survival were not worth counting. 


When Thane awoke, he realised, with a shock, that another six valuable 
hours had passed. Soon it would be dawn. He felt terribly guilty as he 
looked at Bruce. The thought of what might have happened to his friend 
while he was asleep was most alarming. However, it was no use worrying 
about it now. Bruce’s condition did not seem to have altered much; he was 
feverish and scarcely knew what was happening. 


Thane dragged the other man to the raft, which he had left floating. The 
level of the river was about two feet below the edge of the bank, so he had 
to lower Bruce, praying that the raft would not tip up. Bruce would, no 
doubt, have welcomed the wetting; but, in his weakened state, he would 
probably have swallowed more water than was good for him. Suddenly, 
Thane remembered that it was high time he called the Unisphere. It was 
Wormald who answered this time. He sounded relieved: 


“Thank goodness you’re still all right. I was beginning to think 
Thursfield and I would have to carry on alone. Somehow, I didn’t fancy 
that!” 


“T’m alright, but Bruce is till in a bad way. Barring unforeseen accidents, 
though we should be back in about twenty-four hours. The raft I’ve made 
should float us downstream a whole lot quicker than the time it took us to 
struggle here, under our own power. I gather from the way you speak, 
you’ve had no word from the other two.” 


“Not a thing. Thursfield’s very worried. He says we landed on the sixth 
day of Demeter’s journey round the sun side of the planet. That would be 
two of Earth’s days. Nine more Demeter days have passed since then, and 
we’re nearly half way round to the dark side again. It will take Courton and 
Dunstable longer to get back against the flow of the river than it has taken 
them on their outward journey—so they ought to be starting back soon, if 
they’re able to do so.” 


“If we manage to get back successfully we can use the raft to search for 
them, unless they contact us before that. It can carry all the extra equipment 
we couldn’t hope to manage ourselves against this gravity. If we find them 
in time, there’s a chance of surviving while we’re passing round the cold 
side, even if we can’t return to the Unisphere.” With this Thane hurriedly 
ended the conversation It was even more important that he should waste no 
time in getting back than it had been before. 


The current had been very slack on their journey upriver, so Thane could 
see no reason why it should be dangerous to board the raft himself and 
allow it to drift back. He took with him a long, tough branch—which he had 
trimmed off one of the trees—to aid and guide his progress. 


This journey back proved to be unexpectedly tranquil. Under any other 
conditions than the present worrying circumstances, he would have enjoyed 
it immensely. Bruce recovered sufficiently to know what was happening, 
but was still very weak. Some of his wounds, particularly in his legs, 
appeared to be festering. The majority, however, were healing nicely. Thane 
was also troubled by the appearance of the one or two wounds which he had 
himself received. The area round them was very swollen. His left arm, 
which had been pierced by three needles, was becoming very stiff. It 
occurred to him that these, and the wounds of Bruce’s legs were the ones he 


had attended to last. Obviously, the needles had poisonous properties, 
besides merely wounding ones, when left in too long. 


It took them rather more than twenty-four hours to reach the foot of the 
climb leading to the plateau. Four more precious Demeter days gone! 
Another was passed transporting Bruce up the cliff and collecting 
equipment. With one arm practically useless, Thane would have had 
difficulty climbing up himself, without supporting his almost helpless 
companion. However, Wormald and Thursfield were ready with ropes, and 
the thousand feet back to the plateau were gradually overcome. 


Immediately, they set to work to gather together insulated suits, together 
with more foot tablets and other necessities for making life possible under 
conditions of extreme cold. Then after a short rest, Wormald assisted Thane 
to transport the equipment to the raft, lowering it by ropes down sections of 
the climb. 


Leaving Thursfield to look after Bruce, they set off down river. 


Chapter 4 


The voyage was beset with anxiety and fear that they would shoot past 
some opening or side turning that the other two had taken, and so miss them 
altogether. However, they travelled many miles without even the possibility 
of an alternative route opening up before them. Although using the raft was 
reasonably gentle and gave them time to look round. Before long, Wormald 
became as tired of the limited scenery as Bruce and Thane had been on the 
upward trip. They travelled all through the heat of the day as well as the 
night, taking it in turns to snatch a little sleep as well as they could on the 
raft. 


“They can’t have got much further than this when we lost contact,” 
remarked Wormald. 


“It’s time we contacted the ship again, isn’t it?” suggested Thane. It had 
been agreed to report every two hours this time and, so far, this had been 
faithfully observed. 


Thursfield’s obvious relief at hearing Thane speak almost made him 
smile. “Nothing much to report,” he said. “We’re now approaching a slight 
change in the scenery. The river appears to bend round a peculiar, conical- 
shaped rock. I suppose ‘rock’ is hardly the term to use, since it looks more 
like a young mountain. It appears to be quite black from here. Perhaps when 
we get round the bend, we shall have something to report ... How’s 
Bruce?” 


“Oh, he’s ...” The rest of Thursfield’s reply was cut short. Vainly both 
Wormald and Arnot tried to contact him. 


Suddenly, Thane jumped into action. “Quick, stop the raft and get 
ashore!” he cried. Luckily, there was room to land before the rock became 
too steep. Once ashore, Arnot was hurrying back in the direction they had 
come. About two hundred yards back and round the bend Wormald caught 
him up. 


“That’s it!” Thane grinned. “Listen!” 


Gathering that he was referring to the communications set, Wormald 
tuned in. There was Thursfield still anxiously calling after them. It had only 
taken a few minutes. 


“Thank heavens!” he cried, gratefully. “What happened?” 


“Well, that’s solved one mystery,” replied Arnot. “That rock must give 
out some kind of waves that our radio signals cannot penetrate. Once round 
it, we’re cut off. That’s what happened tot he others.” 


“Oh, I see,” Thursfield sounded relieved for a moment, then became 
anxious once more. “But they should have turned back by now— 
particularly once they became aware something was wrong with their 
radios. Something must have happened to them.” 


“Tm afraid you’re right. We shall just have to carry on, even though it 
means losing touch with you. There’s no alternative.” 


“No,” said Thursfield, reluctantly. “Good luck.” 


Returning to the raft, Arnot and Wormald continued their journey. In a 
short while, they realised that they were travelling at right angles to their 
original course. According to the rough map which had been made while 
passing over the area, they were cutting through the mountain range to the 
scene of their original disastrous attempt at landing. 


The thought struck them simultaneously. Wormald voiced it first: “The 
river is flowing faster now, I suppose we’re getting pretty near that lake.” 


“We had better anchor the raft and make our way on foot. The others had 
to anyway, apart from swimming now and again, so they can’t have got 
much further.” 


“We ought to come across them any moment now, unless ...” Wormald 
did not need to say what was in his mind “... unless even their dead bodies 
have disappeared.” 


The going was difficult, as the way was obstructed by boulders of all 
sizes; and, often, they had to travel along small ledges due to the sides of 
the ravine through which the river flowed rising almost sheerly from the 
river bed. 


Thane began to wonder if it was any use going on. Surely, even the lure 
of exploration would not have caused two level-headed people to continue 
on such an arduous journey with so little equipment, knowing that the time 
for return was near. He thought of the unguarded raft. If anything happened 
to it, their own chances of survival were not too rosy. 


Scrambling over a particularly large outcrop of rack, they suddenly 
realised that the mountains were receding on either side and that they were 
through to the far side of the range. 


“The river is very narrow just here. Look how fast it’s flowing now.” 
Arnot shouted above the rush of water. 


“There’s something funny about it. We can see quite a distance now, but 
it just seems to disappear.” Wormald called back. 


“You’re right. That patch of green I can just see must be the lake. But the 
river doesn’t seem to reach it.” 


The ground was more level by that time, as the mountains gave way to a 
rocky plain. Boulders still impeded their progress, but there was room to 
avoid them. Then, suddenly, almost unexpectedly, their mission was 
accomplished At the same moment, the mystery of the disappearing river 
explained itself. 


What at first had appeared to be two more boulders became obviously the 
bodies they were seeking, then discovered as they drew nearer. Sick at 
heart, yet cautious lest some similar fate should overtake them, Arnot and 
Wormald approached. A few yards away, the river roared down into an 
immense hole in the ground; but they scarcely noticed this. 


“Look! One of them is tied up!” cried Wormald as, despite the gravity, 
the broke into a heavy trot. 


“It’s Gordon—and I’m sure he moved.” Arnot breathed a silent prayer 
that Grant was alive, too. His prayer was answered as the doctor stumbled 
to his feet, looking as though he had been awakened from a sleep of 
exhaustion. His relief was apparent; but, instead of making the usual 
remarks to show it, he turned towards Dunstable. 


“Don’t untie him, whatever you do. He’s out of his mind, poor chap.” 


That had been Arnot’s intention, seeing that Courton was all right; but 
now he halted, struck by the wild expression in Dunstable’s eyes. 


“He’s under the influence of some kind of gas that come out of the lake. 
Gordon was quite a way ahead of me, I suppose that’s how I escaped. He 
seemed about to collapse. Before I could reach him, the cloud dispersed, 
leaving him staggering blindly about. I had almost covered the distance 
between us, when he looked wildly round without seeming to see me, and 
started running in the direction of the lake. Luckily, he was still staggering 
like a drunken man and I managed to catch him up—just as he was about to 
throw himself into the lake. I had to restrain him by force, as you can see.” 


A closer look at Dunstable confirmed Courton’s words. From 
momentarily rejoicing in having found them alive. Than now had to face 
the problem of transporting a raving lunatic, under the frightful pull of extra 
gravity, over the massive rocks, back to the raft. The faint chance they had 
of returning to the Unisphere in the nine remaining days, seemed to be fast 
disappearing. 


“Do you think we can do it?” Wormald inquired anxiously. 


“Grant and Gordon managed to get here in nine days. Still even if they 
were perfectly fit, they would have had difficulty in getting back again 
without the slightest help from the current, and it will help support Gordon 
—but we’ve got to reach it first.” 


“Raft?” Courton immediately queried.“I was wondering how you got 
here so quickly.” 


“TIl tell you about it later. We must get a move on at once. Do you think, 
if we untied Gordon’s legs, and put a lead on him, we could make him walk 
in the right direction?” 


It was hopeless, however. They tried blindfolding Dunstable; but he 
seemed instinctively to know in which direction the lake lay, and kicked 
and fought to escape it. Eventually, they almost completely immobilised 
him and resigned themselves to carrying him at a snail’s pace, back through 
the canyon to the raft. 


Three precious days later, they reached it, stumbling and exhausted, 
having stopped to rest only when collapse was imminent for any one of 
them. 


On the last day, they were forced to halt when complete darkness 
overtook them for about fifteen minutes. It was a warning that they were 
now at such an inclination towards the planet that its reflected light was 
reaching the satellite at an angle, part of it coinciding with the sunlight. The 
night side of the satellite was not completely turned towards the planet, so 
some pars were in complete darkness for a short while. 


Wormald had taken charge by that time. Arnot’s former gruelling journey 
had taken it’s toll. His useless arm was worrying the doctor, who wished 
there was time to do something about it. Wormald had started off fresh from 
the ship, and his massive strength was carrying them all along. He had 
taken more than his share of supporting Dunstable. 


Now in the final rest halt before continuing with the easier stage of their 
journey, he thought of the irony of it. He was guarding Dunstable. He had 
but to loosen his bonds, and he’d be rid of a hated enemy. No one could 
blame him for falling asleep under the circumstances; and it would not be 
the first time Dunstable had tried to get free on the journey. 


Alternatively, he could perhaps arrange an accident on the raft. Bound as 
Dunstable was, he would drown quickly. The fact that Dunstable had once 
been a clergyman had put Wormald against him from the start. He could not 
forget that his wife’s death was partially due to her religious fanaticism, and 
her refusal to have a necessary blood transfusion. 


Suddenly, he realised that it mattered to him that Gordon should return 
safely to the Unisphere. That, in fact, all of them should safely return. They 
were a team, challenging the unknown. Accepting Dunstable for the first 
time as one of the team, he no longer hated him, nor anyone else for that 
matter. In the world he had left far behind, he had felt contempt for the 
society of his fellow-men. When he returned he would be going home, his 
ties with the whole human race made stronger by the parting. 


The journey upstream continued without incident for a further six days. 
They took it in turns to rest on the minute space left on the raft after 
precariously piling the equipment in the centre and propping Dunstable up 
against it at one end. There was just room for the worn out men to sit 
cramped, one at a time. Wormald saw to it that his own rest periods were 
only half that of the other two. Had it been possible for more to rest at a 


time, he would have insisted on taking his share of pulling the raft along 
completely on his own. 


All of them shared the enforced rest during the minutes of darkness each 
night—which by then had gradually increased to an hour and a half. As the 
period of darkness lengthened. Wormald seriously considered carrying on 
the journey through the darkness, using the portable lighting equipment 
they had brought with them. 


Dunstable was quieter than previously and took no interest at all in his 
surroundings. His mind seemed to be completely lost; their difficulties did 
not concern him, and he stared blankly ahead without even closing his eyes 
to sleep or so it seemed to the others. Even when his bonds were loosened 
for short periods, he made no attempt to escape. 


Rounding the rock made it possible to call Thursfield once more. This 
gave them encouragement, the familiar voice making them feel almost 
safely back to the ship. The two-hourly contacts ere renewed and, as a 
result, the tension slightly lessened. 


“Bruce is in a bad way,” Thursfield reported on his next call. “PI be glad 
when Grant can give him a look-over. 


“Tf it’s anything like Thane’s arm, the sooner we get there the better.” 
answered the doctor, wearily. 


The end of the six days left them still only half-way back. The sun 
gradually became eclipsed by the planet during the next few days and 
slipped away entirely. This left them completely dependent on the lessening 
reflected light from the planet; and on such artificial light as they had 
managed to include in the equipment on the raft. 


The air was already much cooler. Protective clothing was put on and still 
they made their way onwards. Their portable floodlight, though extremely 
powerful for its size, did not in any way equal the sun’s light, or even the 
light reflected from the planet. The shadows cast by the rocks were 
treacherous and the pitfalls many. To make matters worse, there were 
several gales. 


Eventually even the faint planet light faded away altogether. Sixteen 
hours after the sunset, the river froze and the cold became as intense as 
during winter at the poles on Earth. 


Badly in need of a rest, they halted their journey and decided to wait for 
the sunrise—or, at least, until they felt fit enough to continue their journey 
on foot, dragged down as they were by the extra weight of their protective 
clothing. 


Courton had by then somewhat recovered his strength, owing to more 
frequent rests as the lack of light made travelling more difficult. He assisted 
Wormald to erect the shelter they had carried on the raft. It was of an 
extremely tough, weather-proof material, completely insulated against heat 
and cold, and resembling an igloo in shape. 


Reasonably comfortable and sustained by iron rations, Courton turned 
turned his attention to Thane’s arm. Hardened as he was, he almost 
shuddered. Huge lumps had appeared under the skin; and, here and there, 
the surface was just breaking. He probed with a sterilised knife. Thane 
grinned weakly. 


“Don’t mind me—I can’t feel a thing. It’s almost as if all the nerves were 
tied up.” 


He bent over to see what the doctor was doing—and was violently sick. 
The probing had uncovered a little dark green shoot. Suddenly the whole 
scene faded and he passed out. Courton turned pale as he realised that the 
spines Thane had mentioned, when he had found time to tell him the story 
his journey upriver, had been attached to seeds. Those spines pulled out 
immediately had come clear with the seeds, but those removed later had left 
the seeds behind. These were now germinating. 


The thought of what was happening to Bruce Kenton did not bear 
contemplating. 


Working swiftly and grimly while Thane was unconscious, he cut away 
the growth, being horrified to find their roots spreading inseparably into the 
tissues of the arm. Thane had almost literally spoken the truth when he said 
his nerves were tied up. Agonised, the doctor faced the awful decision of 
whether or not to remove the arm. If he decided against doing so, the roots 
might wither away, now that the parent growths were removed. 


He calculated furiously and decided that the issue could wait a day or two 
before the trouble was likely to spread beyond the arm. In that time, he 


could hope for positive signs of it dying away. He bound up the arm and 
made Thane as comfortable as possible. 


The next step was to contact Thursfield. 


“How is Bruce?” he asked. Immediately, there was an answer: “He seems 
to be all right in himself now, but it’s his legs that worry me. There are five 
huge lumps on one leg, and two on the other. Most of the other cuts have 
healed up nicely, except for one or two that are are festering slightly; but I 
expect they’ll clear up soon. He’s still very weak, but I think he would have 
been able to get about by now, if he wasn’t almost paralysed in the legs. I 
wish you were here.” 


Courton had been impatiently trying to break in on the report from the 
moment Thursfield had mentioned the lumps. Now he succeeded: 


“Those lumps are seeds that have germinated. I’ve just cut three out of 
Thane’s arm. There is only on thing for it—you’ll have to operate on Bruce. 
It’s his only chance! It will be too late by the time I reach there. Cut out as 
much of the growth as you can, without cutting into any of the larger veins. 
In fact, it may do the trick if you just remove as much of the centre of each 
plant as is possible—without touching the surrounding tissues once you 
have made an incision to get at it. Yov’ ll find the necessary instruments in 
my case. Do you think you can do it?” 


“Tt doesn’t look as if I have much choice,” answered Thursfield, weakly. 
“I hope I don’t pass out while I’m doing it.” 


“Get yourself a stiff drink first, and try not to let your imagination 
wander while you’re working. I’ve warned you what to expect, so the shock 
may not be so great. Give Bruce a local anaesthetic and try to stop him from 
looking at it. Thane passed right out when he saw what I had uncovered in 
his arm. Pl keep in contact and give you instructions as you go along.” 


“That is a relief.” murmured Thursfield, sarcastically. He passed on the 
results of his conversation to Bruce, who had heard most of it anyway. 


“Just think what a pleasant chat I’Il be able to have with Thane when he 
gets back. We’ll be able to talk for hours about our operations and compare 
notes, just like the old women back home.” Bruce’s usual flippancy did not 
desert him. 


By grimly concentrating on his task and not allowing his thoughts to 
wander, Thursfield manage to keep his hand steady and follow the doctor’s 
instructions. Only when he had finished did he wipe the sweat from his 
brow and collapse into a chair. 


“Now, now, ‘Doc’. I thought I was the one with the bad legs. I feel fine. I 
bet Grant says you made a good job of it when he gets here.” There was no 
question of Bruce’s courage, for all his foolhardiness. Thursfield had to 
smile and felt better. After all, he had not shirked the task and had done his 
best. The rest was out of his hands. 


There was nothing for the stranded party to do now but wait; watching 
for signs that Courton had won the fight on Thane, for Dunstable to show 
signs of lucidity, and finally for the sun to start the thaw. In the shelter, with 
nothing to occupy them, time dragged. The whole story was told in great 
detail, in the many conversations with Thursfield and Kenton. They were so 
tired that at first the hours were passed sleeping. Six of Demeter’s days 
passed and, at the end of that time, Courton was sure he had won the battle. 
The roots were withering away, being absorbed into the blood stream. Amot 
could move his arm again, painful though it was, now the numbing 
influence had been removed. The whole party began to look and feel fit,but 
were rather tired of their pill diet. Their thoughts constantly stayed to a 
good meal aboard the Unisphere. Kenton was also progressing though more 
slowly; Thursfield was still worried about the condition of the wounds in 
his legs, although there, too, the growths had succumbed to the knife. 


Dunstable was the chief cause for concern. On the journey back they had 
been so pressed that there had been little time to examine him closely. Here, 
at close quarters, his helplessness was terribly pathetic. Much time was 
spent in trying to stimulate an intelligent response, all to no avail. 


Wormald was content to let the leadership revert to Arnot, now that the 
latter was almost well again, but he was the first to fret against the 
monotonous inactivity. 


“How much further have we to go?” he asked Arnot, hoping that he had 
over-estimated it himself. 


“Now we are all fit again, when daylight comes, it shouldn’t take more 
than five of Demeter’s days. Possibly less.” 


“Must we wait till then? Couldn’t we move very slowly with our portable 
light and turn the raft into a sledge. It would give fairly easily over the ice.” 


“Tt would, if the ice were smooth,” Arnot patiently explained. “Didn’t 
you notice it was like a concertina? That was one of the few facts that 
penetrated my block of a brain at the time you were building this shelter. I 
was too exhausted to do anything but sit and stare at the river. Our progress 
would be very, very slow and uncomfortable. And we’d end up in the same 
condition as we were when we made camp. We would then have to rest 
several days before we could do anything. Besides—what’s the hurry? The 
planet will begin to show in about twenty-four hours. It only seems a long 
while measured in Demeter days.” 


The other two had to admit that three days was not a long time, compared 
with the time it had taken the Unisphere to travel from Earth. Apart from 
the doctor’s desire to examine Kenton properly, it seemed the wisest course 
to wait. So the days dragged on. 


The sight of the planet broke the monotony and almost tempted them to 
Start at once; but the cold was still so intense that they decided against it. 


Five days more and they waited expectantly for the sun. They had 
already begun to pack as much of the gear as possible on to the raft. The 
warming rays fell first upon the opposite side of the satellite. The expanding 
warmth of air forced its way round in increasing gales. As the sun rose, it 
brought with it a howling fury of wind-lashed sleet. The shelter, which had 
been dismantled, was hastily erected again. 


Thursfield gave his opinion, when contacted, that—following the pattern 
of the storms observed when circling the satellite—they could expect the 
gales to last for about four days. 


Hours later, they became aware that the floor of their shelter was covered 
with water. A sudden thought struck Arnot. 


“Quick—out of here! We’ve got to climb up the rocks. The river is rising 
with the rain and, as it thaws, it will rush down the canyon and carry us 
with it. We’ve got to get above water-line.” 


Hustling Dunstable between them, they scrambled up the rocks. 
Dunstable made no attempt to escape then, and had already been left untied 
for several days; but he had to be pushed and goaded up the rocks by 


Wormald, while Arnot and Courton heaved at the rope they had tied round 
his waist. There was no time for them to climb up first and haul Dunstable 
up later. The river was rising at an alarming rate. Had they dared to stop and 
look, they would have seen it piling up and rushing down on them. 


It hit them before they were entirely clear. A cry made Arnot and 
Courton look down. At the same moment there was a strain on the rope that 
nearly pulled them both down. Just in time, they flung themselves forward 
and clung to the rock face with all their might. That brief glimpse had 
revealed Dunstable and Wormald up to their necks in swirling water, being 
swept from their precarious perch. The strain slackened. 


“Do you think they were swept away?” asked Courton, hoarsely. 


“Hang on while I look” Thane shouted. He edged cautiously backwards 
and turned round. With relief, he saw Wormald clinging to a rock, 
supporting Dunstable. With a word to Courton to stay where he was, to act 
as an anchor if necessary, he slipped off the rope round his own waist, and 
climbed down. With his assistance, Wormald managed to climb out of the 
water and, together they pulled Dunstable, who was unconscious, out. 


From a comparatively safe ledge, Wormald and Arnot watched the havoc 
below, while the doctor tried to revive Dunstable. “Look at those fish!” 
cried Thane, as hundreds of shining objects leapt out of the water at 
intervals and splashed back. 


“Queer-looking fish,” was Wormald’s opinion. “They look more like 
frogs to me.” 


“Let’s say tadpoles, half-grown ones, only monsters by comparison. 
These must be quite three feet long. Well, well! This place has got some 
kind of animal life, after all. I suppose we ought to investigate it.” 


“If you mean catch a specimen, you’ ll have to do it with your bare hands. 
Look!” Wormald pointed to where the raft and shelter had been. The water 
had dropped a little and the top of the shelter should have been visible, but 
the shelter and the raft had been swept away. 


“Looks as though we’re going to have to tighten our belts and travel 
light,” Thane said grimly. 


By midday the river was once more within its usual banks, although 
rushing along at a tremendous speed. It was obviously not going to help 
their return. By then Dunstable had come round, still dazed but physically 
non the worse. They decided to start for the ship immediately. With their 
radios still intact on their wrists and a few emergency ration pills still in 
their pockets the situation was not too bad. 


With nothing to carry, they made fairly good progress, Dunstable 
surprised them by proceeding under his won power. He seemed to have 
little knowledge of what he was doing, or where he was going; but he 
managed to follow the others blindly, helped along occasionally by 
Wormald, who seemed to have made himself responsible for him. 


They rested in the heat of the following day and those succeeding it, as 
they had done when they first started out. Radio contact with the ship was 
maintained so Thursfield and Kenton were aware of the situation. Their 
protective clothing now became a problem. It was impossible to wear it in 
the heat, and none of them relished the thought of carrying it either. 
Eventually, they reluctantly decided to abandon it, hiding it and marking its 
location by building a cairn, in case there was a possibility of returning to 
reclaim it. 


“That’s the last of the pills,” remarked Courton, with a grimace. 


“Thank goodness,” cheered Thane. “I never want to see another as long 
as I live. It won’t hurt us to starve a couple of days. We should be there by 
then.” 


Their next call was answered by Bruce. “The old boy is on his way to 
meet you. He’s bringing some more supplies.” 


“Not pills!” howled Thane. 


“That’s right, you ungrateful so and so. You can’t expect him to carry 
more. I wish I could have come but this wretched leg won’t bear my weight 
for long. I suppose I’m lucky to walk again at all.” 


“You’re dead right there,” Thane answered with feeling. “When I saw my 
arm ...” he shuddered. “Anyway, it seems perfectly all right now, so I don’t 
suppose it will be long before your leg is all right too. Grant will be able to 
see it soon, now.” 


They met Thursfield before noon the next day. By then the pills were 
quite welcome. Water was no problem with the river so close at hand. There 
had been no ill results through drinking it. 


The remainder of the journey back to the shop produced no further 
troubles, and it was accomplished within the next eight hours. It was only 
three weeks since they started exploring, but it seemed more like three 
months. 


Chapter 5 


Relaxing after their meal since they had left the ship, they discussed the 
results of their explorations. 


We don’t seem to have accomplished much,” remarked Kenton ruefully. 
He was reclining on his bunk, still weak but feeling better than he had done 
for days. This was largely because of the doctor’s reassurance that even the 
worst places on his leg were beginning to heal, in spite of Thursfield’s 
rough and ready surgery. A slight stiffness would be his only permanent 
disability. 


“Yes, I’m afraid our collection of specimens is rather small. Although, 
perhaps, after all, it is just as well it wasn’t larger—otherwise they might 
have been left behind when we retreated so hurriedly on the raft.” replied 
Arnot. 


“Perhaps we have accomplished more than you think,” interrupted 
Thursfield. “While I’ve had to stay put with the ship, I’ve had the time to 
sort the facts out, and put together they make quite a logical natural history. 
The specimens of trees are small, but adequate to give a good idea of the 
type of flora that has evolved to survive the enormous changes of climate. If 
you could supply me with a few sketches to supplement the micro-film, I 
can build up quite an account of it from what you have told me of your 
observations. 


“Tt’s a pity the raft was washed away. We could have taken back part of it 
as an example of the peculiar hardness of the trees. Still, perhaps we can 
propagate some of the seeds under artificial conditions, once we get back to 
Earth. As for the rest of the vegetation, we must assume it to be somewhat 
similar. We have already observed that our chances of landing elsewhere are 
extremely small, so we can’t check it. If we had the raft it would be possible 
to explore further upstream. But since we haven’t, it means starting from 
scratch if we wish to explore further. However, the downstream trip 
produced some interesting clues to the life cycle of the fauna.” 


“You mean those frog things?” interrupted Courton. 


“Yes, and also your experience at the lake. My theory is they are drawn 
to it by some irresistible force at spawning time, this being the thawing of 
the river. The gas Dunstable inhaled probably has something to do with it. 
Its effect probably covers a wider area than is noticeable to us. 
Disseminated, it may have no effect on us, but acts as some kind of 
preparatory call to the creatures over a considerable distance.” 


“What a pity we haven’t a specimen. It would be most interesting to 
dissect,” Courton Exclaimed. 


“What if it is some kind of intelligent life? Would you still feel the same 
about dissecting it?” Asked Thane curiously. 


“That depends upon whether it was alive, or already dead, when we 
acquired it. I certainly would not wish to kill anything intelligent with the 
sole idea of finding out what makes it tick. If they have any intelligence it 
might be possible to communicate and find out what we wish to know that 
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way. 


Thursfield had been smiling faintly while the others spoke. Now, with the 
air of a conjurer, he laid a bundle on the table. 


“T trust this will settle the problem without recourse to our consciences. I 
found it stranded on a rock, quite dead,” he added by way of explanation. 
“As a matter of fact, I took several feet of film of them inaction while the 
river was in flood. That’s how I came t be out of the ship and near the river 
at the crucial moment.” 


Gasps from the others more than rewarded his stage management of the 
situation. They examined the creature closely and found their first 
impression to have been correct. It was definitely frog-like in its 
characteristics; but it was impossible to tell, from just looking at it, whether 
or not it had been intelligent. Courton pounced on it as soon as the others 
had finished. He was about to bear it off to examine it, when Thane stopped 
him. 

“Hang on a minute, Grant. We had better have a council of war about our 
future programme before you desert us.” 


“I suppose you’re right,” agreed the doctor, reluctantly. “But it seems to 
me that the programme may be influenced by whether or not these creatures 
are intelligent.” 


“We must take the possibility into account certainly, but this is the 
situation as I see it! It will take us another summer period to reach the trees 
and build another raft. Then we shall have to return, owing to the 
impossibility of transporting protective clothing and equipment, until we 
have the raft near the ship. We should have to devise some kind of motor to 
carry us against the current, if we are to make any further explorations. We 
have been here less than a month—a little more than a month if you count 
the time since we entered the system—and we allowed six months for 
exploring. We can leave now and spend the time exploring the two other 
possible satellites, or we can take home more thorough account of this one. 
There is a third course open—that of returning home in a few days, once we 
have collected the facts we have gathered into some sort of order. But 
perhaps we are hardly justified in considering that,” Thane ended, half 
wistfully. 


“As I said way back, we have already justified our journey. We owe it to 
those back home to make as certain as possible that what we have 
discovered is passed on to them. Besides, with two of us out of action, that 
leaves a very small margin of fit people to explore, and also perform rescue 
operations, if necessary.” 


Thane was surprised to hear Bruce on the side of caution. Illness must 
have curbed his natural recklessness. Thursfield was all for further 
explorations taking place if possible. He was most anxious to get out to the 
forests himself. Then there was the mystery of the lake—what other strange 
creatures might live there? He had almost stirred them into further action, 
pointing out that they could make do with one exploring party instead of 
two, when Courton turned the scales: 


“T was all for further investigations until a moment ago, but it has 
suddenly occurred to me we are leaving Dunstable out of our deliberations. 
He can’t speak for himself, so we must give him every consideration. He is 
in no danger of dying, but I am not expert enough in mental troubles to do 
anything for him. In any case, I haven’t the equipment to give him shock 
treatment which may be necessary. It seems to me that we ought to get him 
back to Earth as soon as possible, where experts may be able to do 
something to restore his reason.” 


“You’re right. I was being selfish.” 


“I think it must be the terrible size of the Universe in contrast to the 
puniness of we men, whatever the reason, I now feel strongly that each 
human life is so precious, it must come before the thirst for knowledge,” 
added Wormald, surprisingly. 


There was now no question but that they should return to Earth as soon 
as possible. The knowledge that they were once again to embark on that 
perilous journey disturbed their sleep as, two days later, they rested for the 
last time before take-off. 


The ship behaved perfectly. Soon they were in an orbit round the 
satellite. Once in space, its immensity began to haunt each one of them. 
Unspoken doubts crowded into their minds. They had originally set out to 
reach Proxima Centauri; but something had gone wrong, and here they 
were, circling a satellite whose parent body was sixteen light years from 
Earth. What if there should be a similar mistake in the calculations required 
to return them home? What if the laws of relativity had even more 
complications than had already been surmised? 


As they retraced their course to the point where they had first awoken 
from their trances, Thursfield and Kenton set the course to carry them 
home. In some ways it was easier than setting their original course, as that 
was now recorded and could be reversed and used as a guide. Their chief 
difficulties lay in positioning the ship correctly for the final drive; and in 
countering the eddies and currents in space that had both assisted and 
retarded their outward journey. 


Arnot thought of his family. He wondered if they would find him 
changed or what ten years would have done to them. He pictured his sister, 
Pat, with boyfriends of her own, perhaps married. Suddenly he felt there 
was something wrong with the picture. For a moment he thought it was due 
to the fact that having been in a trance most of the time; he and his fellow 
travellers would only have aged by about six months. Then, like a blow, the 
rest of the ‘Theory of Relativity’ struck him—that although time would be 
shortened for the object moving near the speed of light, it would go on in 
the same old way for the object left. Some had argued that both objects 
were moving apart at the same speed, time passed would be equal for both 


of them; but Amot had a flash of insight that the former theory was terribly 
correct, probably due to the unnatural acceleration of the ship. 


The world to which they returned would be a thousand years older! Their 
friends and relatives would all be dead. He thought of the changes in the 
last thousand years before he had started on this journey. It was impossible 
to imagine life in a further thousand years. Would they ever manage to 
grasp it, and become part of it? Would they even be allowed to? What 
would a man born in the reign of Elizabeth the First have done in the year 
2300 A.D.? 


He looked at the faces of the others and wondered if the same thoughts 
had occurred to them yet. Should he tell them? Perhaps they wouldn’t get 
back anyway, then he would have worried them unnecessarily. It might 
almost be better if they did not get back! 


His gaze returned to Dunstable, attracted by a look of puzzlement he had 
just caught. The face that had been blank for so many weeks was stirring to 
life again. 


“I don’t remember coming aboard,” he muttered, half to himself. “We’re 
under way, too.” 


“Take it easy!” Arnot leapt to his side. “Everything is all right now. 
You’ve had a black-out for a while, but we’ll soon put you in the picture 
again.” 


“Black-out? No, not quite that. The last thing I clearly remember is 
scrambling over rocks and thinking it was time we turned back. Since then 
my mind has been full of voices calling me. Strongly at first, till I felt I 
couldn’t resist, that I must be with them. Lately they have grown very faint. 
I can’t hear them now. How long have I been out of my mind?” 


His manner reassured Thane that his memory was only impaired with 
regard tot he period he had been under the influence of the gas. They had 
several days to enlighten him on all that had happened during that time. 
Meanwhile the awakening had rather shocked Dunstable; so Courton 
hastened to attend to him and saw him comfortably settled into his berth 
with a sedative. 


“I suppose there’s a limit to the powers of that gas. Once we got him out 
in space, it lost its influence. I must say things have turned out better than I 


had hoped. I really thought we should have to put him in the ‘long sleep’ 
still out of his mind,” remarked Arnot, when he returned. 


“T don’t think the influence of the gas has lasted all this while, else we 
should surely have been affected in some way ourselves. I’m sure I caught a 
whiff of it at the same time as Gordon did, but it had no effect. I’m of the 
opinion that, once the gas had made him receptive, he came under the 
influence of some form of hypnosis. These voices he mentions are most 
interesting. Mental telepathy on the part of those frog creatures I should 
think. Their brains were sufficiently developed for them to be regarded as 
intelligent, though it was impossible to judge to what degree. It’s possible 
he may have some important things to tell us when he has recovered.” 


Dunstable seemed his old self when he woke up. He was amazed at all he 
had gone through without the slightest knowledge of what was happening. 


“The voices—could you understand what they were saying?” asked 
Thursfield eagerly. 


“Voices? Well it wasn’t exactly sound I heard. There were no words. It 
was rather a series of impressions, feelings, longings. Things that have 
impact on the senses. Occasionally, there were pictures.” 


“Could you make sense of any of it? Did you know where the thoughts 
came from?” 


“Tt all made sense at the time. It was something you don’t stop to think 
about, like breathing, walking erect and countless other things we do 
automatically. I couldn’t tell you exactly what kind of creatures issued the 
thoughts, and yet I was one with them. I mean to say that I seemed part of a 
mass mind.” 


“could you capture some of those impressions for us now? If you could 
isolate some of the experiences you took for granted, we might be able to 
build up a picture of life on the satellite.” Thursfield was elated that there 
might be a chance of completing the picture even at the eleventh hour. 


“Well, I’m sure they live in water most of the time but they are also able 
to live on land once they are fully developed, I suppose you could compare 
them to frogs in physical development, but there it ends. They have learnt 
how to cultivate the sea-beds—they do not normally live in the river—and 
their aesthetic senses are quite highly developed. Their art is difficult to 


describe. It’s translated into terms of movement rather than sight, of thought 
patterns rather than sound. They live in small family groups, but are ever 
conscious of belonging to one great family. Once in its lifetime, each 
creature makes a journey from the sea to the continent. Then the procedure 
is always the same—overland to the source of the river—then back to the 
water again—carried by the rising torrent to their birthplace, there to mate, 
Spawn and start the cycle over again.” 


“There’s so many questions to ask, and such a short time left to ask them 
in. For instance—do they travel overland during the cold period? Have they 
domesticate any other creatures? Or are they the only creatures on the 
satellite?” 


“Yes, like the trees, they are capable of withstanding extremes of 
temperature, although, normally, they prefer the more equable temperatures 
of the sea, which does not completely freeze. They have no knowledge of 
any other types of creatures on the satellite ...” 


“Tt looks as though our time is almost up,” interrupted Arnot, as Bruce 
Kenton joined them. Thursfield had left him making the last intricate 
calculations. It was now his turn to check it. With the aid of the small 
electric computator, which they used freely at every stage of their 
calculations, this would not take long. There would be a short period for 
him to complete his notes, while Arnot set the controls. Then the history of 
the satellite, Demeter, would have to be closed. 


At last the ship was on the course provided, and the controls set. Arnot 
and Wormald, who had been assisting him, returned to the main cabin. 
Everyone was now assembled there. 


“Let’s get it over with,” said Bruce, and valiantly received the first 
injection. Soon it was over for each of them. 


Chapter 6 


Life came once more to the Unisphere. This time it was Arnot who regained 
consciousness first. It was no less painful than it had been the first time. 
Then he had been lucky to have the assistance of the others. 


It was some time before he could stagger to his feet. 


His first thought was to reassure himself that the rest of the crew were all 
right. He was amazed to see how close their appearances were to death, but 
their bodies appeared perfectly normal. He could only assume that, in a 
short while, they too would begin to awaken. He would then be able to ease 
their pains when the process started. 


He threw open an observation panel, but only distant stars met his 
disappointed gaze. A quick check of the control room gave him hope, 
however. Anxiously, he returned to the sleeping quarters, to see if anyone 
else was stirring. Bruce began to moan. Hastily, he aided him by rubbing 
and slapping his limbs. Then it occurred to him that something hot to drink 
might help. By the time he returned, Bruce was sitting up. He grinned 
weakly. 


“Are we on the right course?” 


“I don’t know yet. We seem to have covered the correct distance and kept 
accurate course, but so far there’s nothing in sight. I didn’t have time to 
check more fully before you came round.” 


Bruce got up with commendable speed, considering the stiffness of his 
muscles, and proceeded to the starradar. It could see further than eye or 
telescope. Thane focussed it in the direction he believed the solar system to 
be and juggled for finer adjustment. 


Another moan, and Arnot turned to see Wormald coming round. Leaving 
Bruce to control the starradar, he moved back to the sleeping quarters to 
help him. 


A shout from Bruce fifteen minutes later brought him rushing back, 
followed by the stumbling Wormald, who had got up before he was really 


capable. They gathered round the screen and watched a small ball on it 
becoming clearer. At varying distances from the ball they could see minute 
specks which could have been the nearer of the planets. 


By the time the others came round, the possibility of it being the solar 
system had become a certainty, and they were able to greet them with the 
joyous news. Thursfield gave them cause for worry by not stirring for 
several hours after the others were fully conscious. Nevertheless, before 
they could worry that he might have followed MacCallum, he was proving 
that he was very much alive and in good health by shaking Bruce firmly by 
the hand in mutual congratulation. 


They settled down to work out their course for Earth and make the 
adjustments necessary to avoid the various bodies in their orbits. It was 
while they were doing this that Arnot discovered that the two of them had a 
full realisation of the problem. 


“We must suppose the planets and asteroids and so forth have been 
following their usual courses for the last thousand years, unless we observe 
differently. I hope it’s not too much to ask for.” said Thursfield calmly. 


Thane expected Bruce to show some astonishment but he was outwardly 
as matter-of-fact as the mathematician. Courton, however, had overheard 
this bit of conversation and sat heavily on the nearest support. 


“Do you mean to tell me that a thousand years have passed since we left? 
I was so busy with my injections I didn’t really think about it before. But, 
now you come to mention it ...” 


“Just think what objects of curiosity we shall be for their scientists,” 
chuckled Bruce. 


“Surely you don’t think ...” began Dunstable as a horrid thought 
occurred to him. As if he could read aloud what was in his mind, Kenton 
answered. “Oh, I don’t suppose they’! dissect us, or anything like that. 
After all we’re not a new species. All the same, they might treat us rather 
like animals in a zoo. You know, keep us under observation, to see what 
peculiar things we’ll do next.” 


“I suppose it’s quite possible. We would probably have done something 
of the sort with anyone turning up in our society out of the past,” Courton 
said, a little bitterly. 


“What about the ship?” asked Bruce. “Goodness knows how far 
technology will have developed by now. I expect this old bus is quite 
obsolete. Perhaps they have matter transmitters, or something, now. They 
must have had to face this problem before—since all the ships that set off 
after we did will have come up against the same thing. Of course, they 
won’t have arrived yet. Unless, that is, someone realised what had happened 
to us before any more set out. There must be records of some sort, giving 
them an idea we might turn up some day.” Bruce rambled on, alternately 
finding theories to raise their hopes and discarding them. 


Dunstable scarcely heard him as part of the words of an old hymn echoed 
through his brain, seeming singularly appropriate. “... A thousand ages in 
Thy sight are like an evening gone; Short as the watch that ends the night 
before the rising sun ...” He, too, had been unprepared for the shock and 
found comfort in remembering the ageless words. Somehow, since being in 
space, his faith had gradually revived. There was an intangible feeling of a 
Presence behind the whole organisation of the Universe—not a person, but 
a Power, holding it together. There was even a feeling that he had been 
preserved for some purpose, but, as yet, he did not dwell on this, feeling 
that the thought was born of conceit. 


Arnot’s next remark cut short the speculations. 


“there’s nothing we can do for the present. We must go on to Earth if we 
wish to live at all. We shall have to decide our future course of action when 
we get there.” 


The familiar planetary system approached until it could be quite clearly 
seen without the aid of instruments. Not all the planets were visible, some 
being beyond the sun. Pluto, who’s orbit they soon crossed, was one of 
these. Mars, Earth, Venus, were just visible, as yet appearing no larger than 
distant stars. The sun itself, in spite of the clear vision obtained in space, 
appeared no larger than a tennis ball. Their course brought them nearer to 
Saturn and the travellers’ hearts rejoiced to see the familiar rings thinly 
encircling the beautiful planet. 


Their speed was so reduced now that it was several days before Mars was 
likewise visible. Their course took them even nearer to mars, and they were 
almost tempted to call there and see what progress had been made among 
the few colonies that had been established before they left. Kenton, in 


particular, thought it would be a good idea. Even the few more days 
required to reach Earth seemed too long to him. The old lure of the nightly 
pleasures of civilisation drew him. However, he was overruled and 
contented himself by bringing the Unisphere’s powerful telescope into play. 
Familiar outlines on the red planet became clearer as he focussed it. Then 
he gave an exclamation. 


“Tt’s no bigger than when we left!” 


“What do you expect?—Mars to have swollen up like a balloon?” jeered 
Courton. 


“Fathead! The town, Geneva, it’s still almost exactly the same, just a bit 
more streamlined, perhaps. Maybe we’ve got that Relativity idea all wrong. 


Arnot looked for a long time. Memories of his interplanetary service 
came back to him. It was not so long ago in his lifetime. While he looked, a 
feeling of desolation came over him. It seemed to be reaching out from the 
small town. Then he realised there was no movement there, no sign of life. 
Even an object such as a plane would show up in the clear atmosphere. 


However,, he did not voice his thoughts and relinquished the telescope to 
Courton—so that they should all have a chance to see the planet, before it 
receded too far away to be seen clearly. 


Thursfield had been trying to contact Mars by radio meanwhile, but gave 
it up and turned his attention to Earth. 


“Trying to get a bit of music?” laughed Bruce as he watched him 
manipulating the controls. 


“Tt would seem that the relay system n longer operates,” was the 
meticulous reply. 


His small audience was silent. They were trying to picture a world in 
which there was no need of the stations that had been set up on the planets, 
their moons and various asteroids, to relay radio impulses as far into the 
void as possible. 


Wormald began investigating a possible breakdown in the Unisphere’s 
wireless. Soon he gave it up. There seemed to be nothing obviously wrong. 
Perhaps,when they entered Earth’s atmosphere, they would be able to make 
contact, even if the relay system was no longer operating. 


Time passed slowly. It was difficult to sleep and for the last twenty-four 
hours they gave up the pretence. 


Earth loomed larger. They matched their speed to that of Earth’s and 
began to circle. Once in orbit, held there by the velocity and the pull of 
Earth, they cut out the power driving them and watched the globe turning 
below. Continents and oceans showed beneath the fluffy clouds, sailing 
serenely over the surface. America, South and then North, and a few 
minutes later they were over the Pole. The outlines of Europe, England, 
came and passed by. There was something different about them, but they 
were over too swiftly to note details. The Mediterranean, Africa ... 


The map they had learnt by heart at school was no longer of service. The 
lower half of Africa was missing, replaced by water. A few islands were 
dotted here and there. A little to the West in what had once been the 
Atlantic ocean, a new land had arisen. It was a continent about the size of 
Australia. They stared, fascinated, as they flashed over it; then they were 
over the South Pole and on the other side of the world again. 


“What a terrible catastrophe there must have been,” remarked Dunstable, 
in a hushed voice. 


“Have you noticed that the moon hasn’t yet put in an appearance,” added 
Kenton. 


Silence followed his observation as the others realised they had not seen 
it either. 


“Perhaps it was on the other side of the world as we crossed its orbit. 
We’ve been too busy looking at Earth ever since to notice whether it is there 
or not,” Dunstable answered. 


“Bruce is right,” put in Thursfield. “We had to allow for it when we made 
our last series of calculations. It is our duty to navigate you in safely and the 
moon should have been on our port side as we crossed its orbit. It wasn’t 
there!” 


“T suppose there’s no chance of those calculations being wrong, is there? 
No offence meant, and all that. A thousand years is a dickens of a long time 
over which to estimate the probable course of the moon on a certain day.” 
Courton was clutching at the last straw. 


“Apart from some variation that would be impossible to predict, I can 
guarantee those those figures. What’s more it isn’t exactly a thousand years 
since we left home, although we’ ve all been referring to it as such—it’s 
nine hundred and ninety-eight years, four months and five days. I’ll add the 
hours and minutes, too, if you doubt our accuracy. Anyway our calculations 
were good enough to set the correct course to bring us sixteen light years 
home.” Thursfield was really getting waspy now. Arnot hastened to 
interrupt. 


“No moon—it won’t seem like home any more.” 


There was so much unconscious truth in his words that they fell once 
more into silence. By using power with a slight braking effect, Thane broke 
the orbit and took up another nearer Earth. This time, they were just able to 
discern signs of habitation on the new lands, and also profuse vegetation, 
making it quite clear that a considerable time had passed since the disaster. 
There was now no doubt in their minds as to the age in which they would 
find themselves. It was certainly not the one in which they had left. 


It cheered them somewhat to think that man had survived whatever had 
happened. 


Landing now began to occupy their thoughts. Like a skilful jockey, 
Thane mad use of the atmosphere to brake their speed. Such fuel 
conservation was not really necessary with the Unisphere’s large reserves; 
but long training in other types of space ships had so ingrained this method 
into him that he automatically went through the procedure. In any case, 
since caution was advisable, there was no great hurry to land. The longer 
the process took, the more time they would have to survey the scene and 
surmise what they could from it. 


It was clear that civilisation had not been completely shattered—for here 
and there on all the continents there were small towns, obviously inhabited; 
but the complex society they had left had disappeared without a trace, as far 
as they could see from the air. 


Arnot was proposing to land upon the island from which they had 
commenced their journey, provided it still existed. The discharge from the 
ship’s tubes was still a potential danger to life. He hoped that the island 


would still be uninhabited, being so small and bare, particularly now that 
the world seemed to have plenty of land to spare. 


The speed of the Unisphere had slowed to 500 m.p.h. as it passed low 
over England. Such was the immense range of speeds of which the ship was 
capable that it was possible to manoeuvre her much the same as an ordinary 
aircraft, once she entered the atmosphere. This was possible by the use of 
retractable back-swept wings, which Arnot had brought into use once their 
speed had slowed sufficiently. 


It was a dull day and visibility was not good; but, from the little they 
could see between the clouds, England was no longer separated from the 
rest of Europe. It was larger and its outline had changed until it was 
scarcely recognisable. Circling as low as he dared, Arnot was able to pick 
out the old outline, now many hundreds of feet above sea-level. The island 
from which they had started still existed as a mountain plateau rising from 
the North Coast of Scotland. 


“Did you see it?” Thane asked Bruce, as they circled once more. 


“Yes but I didn’t like the look of those cliffs. Fancy having to clamber 
down those to reach civilisation. There must be many more suitable places, 
now that the population is so scattered. Those islands over there, for 
instance.” He pointed to some new islands that had been thrown up off the 
coast of Sussex. 


“You’re right, but we’ll have to take a chance on the island being 
uninhabited. I would risk gliding in, if we could find a level spot.” 


“Not much chance of anything approaching a smooth runway on those 
islands. They’re little more than rocks. How about that one?” Bruce pointed 
out an almost completely bare rock, with less than an acre of reasonably 
level surface. It could obviously support no permanent dwelling; but Thane 
was afraid there might be someone there, fishing for the day. They circled it 
slowly, looking for signs of movement. Finding none, Thane decided to risk 
a tail landing. Directing the bows of the ship vertically upwards, he sent her 
climbing to gain height to manoeuvre. Minutes later, the Unisphere had 
successfully accomplished her second landing. 


Chapter 7 


In their enforced imprisonment, while waiting for the earth around them to 
cool, they spared a moment to congratulate themselves on their safe return. 


“I wish Mac were here now. This would have been his great moment. 
The Unisphere was his brain-child. I don’t think he would have cared what 
happened to him personally after this, nor even that such an unbelievable 
time had passed. He would have had the satisfaction of knowing that she 
had fulfilled his hopes so worthily.” Thursfield’s voice shook with emotion 
as he remembered his friend. 


Wormald gazed at Arnot and Dunstable reflectively. He was 
remembering the youth who had so enthusiastically embarked on the 
journey and comparing him with the sure, far-sighted leader they had today. 
he was ready to consider the opinions of others, but did not shirk the 
responsibility of making decisions. As for Dunstable, Wormald had hated 
what had, at first, appeared to him to be a snivelling wretch; but now he was 
obviously a man to be reckoned with, a man of quiet strength and sure 
purpose. 


“Look, there are some boats coming from the mainland,” shouted Bruce. 
They observed three small boats being rowed towards the island. 


“Are you sure we haven’t gone back a thousand years instead of 
forward?” asked Grant suddenly. “These boats, and what we have seen of 
the size of their towns, would fit in with the history of that period.” 


“Don’t forget the moon has gone, and also the lower half of Africa. 
England wasn’t joined to the mainland then either,” reminded Bruce. 


The five occupants of the first boat stepped ashore and climbed to the 
higher ground on which the Unisphere stood. There they stopped, being 
unable to proceed over the wide expanse of scorched, melting rock which 
separated them from the ship. 


From their vantage-point, the travellers could just make out their clothes. 
Strangely enough they were not so very different from their own. The upper 
garment had tight wrist bands and met the lower one in a wide belt. The 


lower garment was a slightly looser version of the trousers they themselves 
wore, ending at the ankles with tight bands similar to those round the wrists. 
They also wore hats resembling pill-boxes, with a covering that came down 
over the ears and fastened under the chin. 


“Thane, has it occurred to you that in a thousand years the English race 
may have ceased to exist. They don’t look English to me. They may even be 
hostile,” Bruce suggested. 


“They don’t appear to be carrying any weapons,” answered Thane. “I 
hadn’t given a thought to their probable nationality, but it did occur to me 
that the English language might have changed beyond all recognition. Let 
us hope it is basically enough like ours for us to communicate with them.” 


The ground was cooling off rapidly and, one hour after they had landed, 
the reception party, enlarged by four more from the other two boats began 
to move towards them. Meanwhile the crew passed away the time with a 
meal before opening up the air-lock. By the time they had it open, the 
reception committee was waiting outside. 


A blast of cold air met them, and for a moment, in spite of their insulated 
suits, the space men shivered. Their hands and faces were unprotected and, 
after the regulated heat of the Unisphere, the raw wind took them by 
surprise. 


One of the party spoke, but it was in a language unintelligible to any of 
them—although, now and again, a word seemed to have a familiar ring. 
There was no sign of fear on the impassive faces of the reception 
committee. Neither were there any signs of aggressive defence against the 
intrusion of the strange machine. Arnot felt helpless. How did one explain 
that they had returned after a thousand years, even without any language 
difficulties? As it was he could think of no plausible explanation that he 
could convey to them by signs. He turned to the others. 


“At least, they don’t seem unfriendly. I suppose we had better go with 
them. That seems to be what they want us to do.” 


“They don’t seem very friendly, either,” muttered Bruce, “but there’s not 
much else we can do. We had better take a few weapons, though, just in 
case.” 


“No! No! that’s the craziest idea you’ve ever had, Bruce,” answered 
Thane sharply. “This is their world. We are merely guests and, if we can’t 
fit into it, then life won’t be worth living anyway. We might as well let them 
kill us, if we can’t persuade them otherwise.” 


“Tm afraid you’re right, Thane. We have nothing to fight for except the 
right to live out our lives peacefully amongst them—and that wouldn’t be 
gained by fighting. Men usually fight for their country, families and friends, 
and also the future. This is the future. Our families and friends, and 
probably our country, no longer exist. As for fighting for ideals, we don’t 
know what ideals they have yet—and, in any case, it is surely none of our 
business. We should have been dead, many, many years ago.” Thursfield 
would have pursued the subject longer, but by this time Wormald had 
erected the ladder and they descended to the ground. 


The first one down the ladder, Thane turned and found himself looking 
into the steel-grey eyes of a middle-aged man. Feeling bound to say 
something, whether or not it would be understood, Thane uttered that 
ridiculous understatement. 


“We’ve been away from Earth rather a long time and things seem to have 
changed somewhat since we left. Are you English?” 


The man seemed to understand the word ‘English’; at least, he repeated 
it. Then Arnot felt his brain going numb; but, the next moment, he had a 
picture in his mind which he felt sure was not conjured up by himself. He 
saw himself and his friends stepping into the rowing boats and being 
conveyed to the mainland. Other pictures showed them transported by an 
underground route to a place that was evidently some kind of central 
government, or seat of leaning. 


He realised instantly that the man had communicated his thoughts to him. 
He tried to do the same but without success. 


He spoke to the others: “I think he’s going to take us to some kind of 
authority. They have a very convenient system of thought communication 
around here. It’s a pity we can’t reciprocate. Did you all get the message?” 


Thursfield showed signs of unusual jubilation. “That’s progress for you. 
They had just succeeded in finding a method by which a few people could 
develop their natural talents to a high degree when we left. But no one 


would ever have thought it would progress to this extent. The information 
must have been directed at you. I never received the slightest whisper of a 
thought. How about you others?” 


Their astonishment had been as great as his, for none of them had caught 
the message. Nevertheless, they stepped into the boats quite submissively 
and were rather amused by the novelty of their slow progress. Demeter’s 
gravity had made it difficult to move at all quickly there, but their minds 
had accepted it on a strange world. Back on Earth, the habits of a lifetime 
came to the fore and all deviations seemed strange. 


When they reached the mainland, horse-drawn vehicles awaited them. 
Signs were made for Kenton, Arnot and Dunstable to enter the first, while 
the tree older men were ushered into the second. Their escorts split up into 
two parties to accompany them. 


They passed several houses built on simple lines. They rather resembled 
those built about 2000 A.D., but no trace of this kind of building had 
existed in their day—owing to the need for housing a huge population in the 
smallest possible space. People they passed where engaged in the tasks of 
the countryside in an unhurried and peaceful manner. The nature of most of 
these tasks eluded the travellers, used as they were to high-powered 
machinery performing nearly every detail of agricultural production. 


They reached the underground system, without seeing any sign of the 
large housing estates that had crowded the area so long ago. Here they felt 
more at home. “If this isn’t the same type of lift we used in our day, Pll go 
back to Mars!” exclaimed Bruce. “And the train—I’m sure it still runs on 
atomic power.” 


They found themselves regarded with curiosity by people about to step 
on to the train; but they were hustled into a carriage, before they had a 
chance to take stock of them properly. They did just manage to notice that 
most men wore similar dress to their escorts, while the women seemed to 
have gone back to the Classic Age and wore becoming gowns. These, 
although they were not as inconveniently long as those of their ancient 
sisters, were as cunningly draped to flatter the figure. The proportion of 
women they saw was remarkably small, considering that, when they left, 
women had greatly exceeded men in numbers and invaded most of their 
preserves, working equally well side-by-side with them. 


“T suppose they are just making use of the old entrance to the 
underground system. There’s no town here now. I wonder they didn’t close 
it and build another in a town centre,” remarked Arnot. 


The journey took about thirty minutes. They were conveyed upwards by 
a small lift, out of which they stepped into a nobly-proportioned hall. The 
marble columns, moulded roof and beautiful walls, made them stop in 
wonder. They had seen nothing like it before. Even the churches that had 
belonged to the ages before theirs could scarcely have equalled this. Their 
machine age had been able to offer nothing comparable. This was the work 
of craftsmen. 


Their escort allowed them to gaze. The leader gave a little smile and 
appeared more friendly. Nevertheless he conveyed a thought of a council of 
men assembled awaiting them. 


“T think I’m going to like it here,” murmured Thursfield. 


“Let’s hope you are going to have the chance to enjoy it,” answered 
Thane, anxiously. “I suppose our futures are about to be decided.” 


They were led up a grand staircase and through wide corridors. 
Eventually, they stood before double doors, which slid aside at their 
approach. Here, their escort faded into the background. They were led into a 
magnificent chamber in which a group of about twenty men were arranged 
round a horse-shoe-shaped table. 


Arnot and his companions were directed to seats at a small table in the 
middle. They sat down under the steady appraisement of all assembled 
there. 


“This is the first time I’ve been on trial, in spite of all my wicked 
doings,” Bruce joked feebly in a whisper to Thane. The faces around gave 
no indication of their nationality. Some, indeed, seemed to be of darker hue 
than others. Thus, it came as a surprise to be addressed in their own tongue 
by a man seated to the left of the central presiding figure. 


“We have had a message sent to us that the language you speak is 
English. It is an old language, spoken by the people who inhabited this land 
prior to the Disaster. I, as a professor of ancient languages, have been asked 
to interpret what you say to the Council assembled here, and also to convey 
their words to you.” 


Their attention was drawn to the man in the centre as he interrupted. Old, 
yet somehow ageless, his face seemed to hold the wisdom of centuries. His 
eyes reflected serenity and peacefulness. His apparent authority weighed 
lightly upon him. He resembled one of the ancient lamas that had once 
pursued their wisdom apart from the races of men in the most inaccessible 
parts of the world—until, that is, progress had made all places accessible, 
and quiet meditation impossible. 


He spoke a few sentences in the same language that had been used by 
their escort. The man on his left translated. 


“Tt has been observed that you have not the art of thought- 
communication. If you had, it would not be of much use to you at the 
moment, since we would all like to hear your story and thought transference 
is not very effective between more than two people. Some remarkable 
people have the gift of broadcasting to an audience. But, as those specialists 
are otherwise occupied, we shall as is usual at our meetings, use the spoken 
word. Thus, you will not find yourselves at a disadvantage. 


“We have noticed that you are not unfamiliar with certain things on this 
planet, whilst others seem to take you by surprise ...” Arnot thought he was 
insulated against shocks, but these words startled him. The Council had not 
spoken with the escort yet, but they seemed to know all their reactions since 
landing. Even while they had been sitting there, their escort had been 
mentally conversing with the others. 


The translation continued—*“ Your clothing is similar to ours, but more 
exactly of the atomic age — when English was spoken in this country. The 
machine you descended in is unlike that of any age. It may be that you 
come from another planet—yet I do not think that is likely. Perhaps you 
will explain,” he said, gazing at Arnot. 


Thane Arnot stood up and addressed his remarks to the head of the 
assembly. The others were of equally venerable appearance, but without 
quite the force of wisdom that appeared on this noble face. 


“Since you mention the atomic age as being of the past, perhaps you will 
find it possible to believe that we are of the past. I was born in the year 
2271 A.D., and we set out on our journey at the end of the century. We have 
calculated that it must be almost 3300 now!” The query in his voice brought 


affirmation from the translator—who used the pause to convey this part of 
the explanation to the rest. 


Arnot looked at their faces for some signs of belief, or incredulity; but 
they remained impassive. He continued—“Our ship was chiefly the result 
of research by Kevin MacCallum—I’m afraid he isn’t with us now, having 
died on the journey. He was our leader, and a great man by any standards,” 
he added, as though daring them to challenge the fact. “He perfected the 
means of travelling through space almost as fast as light and, what was 
more important, succeeded in building a ship to do it. We helped him in 
minor ways and he honoured us by choosing us to accompany him. Our 
destination was the nearest star, Proxima Centauri. 


“The controls of our ship, we call her the Unisphere, were set to work 
automatically for most of the distance. We ourselves, were put in a state of 
suspended animation for which we believe would take about four and a 
third years—bearable. When we regained consciousness, we found 
ourselves many light years beyond our destination, approaching an entirely 
different star system—Altair it is called on our maps. 


“We realised that time must have shortened for us in a manner theorised 
by a man called Einstein, who lived several centuries before our own. There 
seemed nothing to do but carry on and explore one of the satellites of a 
planet we found, so that our journey should not be entirely fruitless. A little 
time later, it occurred to us that, due to the freak activities of time when the 
speed of light is approached, we would never return to our own age. We 
could do little but carry on and hope there would be a place for us in your 
world.” 


Thane had told his story with many halts for translation. He had little 
hope that it would be understood, let alone believed. It would seem an 
impossible achievement in this world of few machines. He could only hope 
that their scholarly aspects denoted knowledge of such subjects as 
astronomy and the relativity of time; and that the nature of space and the 
possibility of travel in it, were not entirely unknown to them. 


“Your story, brief as it is, conveys much to us. We have the advantage 
over you of being in receipt of knowledge of the past, whereas you know 
nothing of the future. At first we wondered if you might not have come 
from another planet of this system, somehow born of ancestors left there 


after the Great Evacuations—but what you tell us is quite feasible, and I 
know you for a truthful man.” 


Arnot had looked straight into his eyes as he recounted their journey, and 
he had felt that every word he uttered was being carefully weighted. He 
now wondered if his thoughts had been probed. 


“The problem seems to be what to do with you.” 


The next remarks were addressed to the whole assembly, as well as the 
men at the table, and were translated for their benefit:“Our histories tell us 
that the atomic age was the most unfortunate in history. Our grandfathers’, 
fathers’ and our own lives have been spent trying to undo its disastrous 
results and rebuild afresh without repeating those terrible mistakes—and we 
have almost succeeded. We have here, before us, some representatives of 
that age—presumably filled with all the misplaced ambitions and ignorance 
that was part of the characters of their contemporaries. In fact, a potential 
danger in our midst.” 


“Yet, I observe in them qualities which are desirable in any community. 
Possibly, their ignorance can be overcome by re-education. As for the 
directions in which their ambitions will lead them only time will tell. Our 
problem is to decide whether we shall chance that they will learn to live 
peaceably in our ways, or whether they shall be painlessly sent over.” 


Silence followed, but the room was filled with unspoken thoughts— 
which even Arnot and his companions could sense. One dark gentleman 
raised his voice and the translator passed on his remark. “It may be good to 
let them learn our ways, and it may be that we will learn something useful 
of theirs. No doubt, they have had many experiences of which we know 
nothing. These cannot all be bad.” 


The Head gazed at his Council, smiling. “Children! Still eager for 
excitement,” he admonished. “Do you not realise the danger of learning evil 
ways from them?” Nevertheless, he had already made up his mind that there 
was something in the remark, so his warning was not received too seriously. 
The others knew as well as he did that they would not take the prisoners’ 
lives without first giving them a chance. 


“You will be free to do whatever you wish later on,” said the Head, 
addressing his remarks directly to Thane. “But, for the present, you must 


remain with Varit.” He introduced them to a young man who entered to an 
unspoken command. “Varit will instruct you in the art of thought- 
communication and our language. Afterwards we shell be able to converse 
more freely, and it will be possible to decide your place in the New World.” 


They were shown to apartments in another part of the building. These 
were comfortable, in spite of the lack of automatic devices. It was strange to 
have to open a door, light lanterns, instead of the apartments being 
automatically flooded with light as they entered, and to perform other tasks 
for themselves, the automatic function of which they had always taken for 
granted. They were thankful to discover that the apartments were provided 
with full central heating. What did it matter if they occasionally banged into 
a door they had expected to open by itself, if the beds were soft and 
luxurious. The meal that was brought to them made them open their eyes 
wide. 


On the ship their food had been the best that Earth could supply at the 
time. There were pills for emergencies, and they had used these often 
enough on the satellite; but, for psychological reasons, and also to lessen 
the monotony of the voyage, the food they had taken for the comparatively 
short periods they were awake was real, natural food. Not synthetic produce 
that formed the bulk of the diet of twenty-third century man. Even that real 
food, however, had not equalled this—Eggs, vegetables and fruit in 
enormous quantities. Such commodities had been scarcest of all. Indeed 
they could not be sure that the vegetables and fruit that now confronted 
them were. Whether they were new varieties, or just old ones that rarely 
reached the table, it was difficult to say. 


“This is worth coming back for,” sighed Bruce, as he relaxed and 
expanded his full middle. They were now too full to worry much about the 
future. In spite of the uncertainty which lay before them, soon the were 
sleeping soundly. 


Chapter 8 


In the days that followed, Arnot and his companions learnt many things. It 
was as if they had returned to their school-days. They became quite friendly 
with their tutor, Varit. 


At first, they kept together, but, as their circle of acquaintances grew, 
they gradually split up, tending to seek the company of people of their own 
respective ages. If they had been able to return to their own time, the 
progress would have been even quicker, with old friendships to renew and 
separate homes to go to. As it was, while they remained friends, each 
followed his own interest and inclinations. This was inevitable, if they were 
ever to settle down to a normal life once more. 


Their first lessons were taken as a group. Varit, who had evidently been 
chosen for the work because of his ability to speak the long-forgotten 
language, English, commenced by initiating them in the various methods of 
establishing telepathic communication. He would hold long conversations 
with them. Then they would return to their separate apartments and try to 
open their minds to him. They were given writing materials and told to 
draw pictures of whatever came into their minds. Arnot was reasonably 
adept from the beginning—which explained the success with which their 
first contact had reached his mind and established communication. 


The others gradually became more proficient, although their first 
attempts were almost complete failures. After much practise, however, they 
were amazed when the pictures began to make sense. None of them had any 
further difficulty in getting a lucid picture when Varit stared into their eyes 
and concentrated. Such was the attainment of all these people in the art that 
they could transfer their thoughts even to a non-receptive mind under such 
conditions. Receiving thoughts from even a short distance required co- 
operation, however. 


Their attempts are transmitting their own thoughts ended in almost 
complete failure. Varit and others of his kind were able to receive their 
pictures when in their presence—and this was due almost solely to their 


own powers of mind-reading and probing—but they could not make contact 
from a distance. Neither could they communicate with each other. 


The learning of the Klaatan language—which Varit and his people spoke 
—went on side-by-side with their telepathy lessons; and, as they 
progressed, they were able to study other subjects. 


They learned that Varit’s full name was Rom Varit. At twenty-five, he 
had just commenced a career as a tutor of history and languages. He was 
handsome and well proportioned, although not of large muscular build. As 
they began to know them better, they found that this was characteristic of 
the new race. 


Now and again, they caught references to past history; but it was not until 
they had had several weeks of intensive training in the language that Varit 
gave them a full history lesson. It was their first in the new tongue. 


“I need not do more than briefly mention the years before 2,300 A.D., 
since you know the history of the world up to that period even better than I 
—in fact, there are many blanks in our history books you may be able to 
help us fill later. It is sufficient to say that the age of the machine came 
about 1800 and reached its full height in the year 2,400. Even when you left 
the world, machinery was all-powerful and worshipped almost as a God— 
but by then men had begun to think that they were Gods. Disaster came as 
the result of some immense experiment that took place on the moon. 


“In spite of the fact that a World Council existed in those days, peace was 
always a precarious thing. Politics were involved and complex. 
Undertakings such as this experiment were always conducted in absolute 
secrecy, the general public being unaware that anything unusual was taking 
place. Even if they had known, they would have been content to let the 
scientists go ahead, on the grounds that you could not stop progress. If the 
heads of the government thought it was all right, who were they to try to 
stop it? 


“This secrecy has caused the greatest gap in our history books. To this 
day we do not know what caused this great disaster! We do not even know 
which government, or group of governments—or even the World Council, 
itself instigated the experiment. There have been rumours and speculations 
of all kinds. Possibly, the correct solution lies amongst them. But all I can 


say with certainty is—that all sources agree that, whatever accident caused 
the moon to break its orbit, and narrowly miss crashing into this world, it 
wasn’t a natural one.” 


His audience began to indulge in a few quiet speculations themselves; for 
in their own time, the moon had already been a testing place for the latest 
explosive devices and any experiments likely to result in dangerous 
radiation. It had been a grand clearing ground, quieting all the arguments 
against conducting such experiments at all. There had even been rumours of 
turning it into a miniature sun, but this idea had been abandoned as being of 
more harm than good. The moon’s destruction had been a possibility from 
the time man first set foot on it. 


“We have one or two eye-witness accounts of the actual disaster, and they 
make terrible reading. Some countries were completely engulfed by huge 
tidal waves. Previously extinct volcanoes erupted again. Many new ones 
appeared where previously there had been none. 


“I have brought along an account written by an eye-witness. It was 
written many years after, on specially treated skins. Even then he must have 
had great difficulty in obtaining even a small quantity of what must have 
been a very precious commodity for clothing. He writes— 


“June 25th, 2441, was the last day of civilisation. It began in quite a 
normal manner, a calm early summer’s day. There was not the slightest 
indication that anything untoward was about to happen. Then, in the space 
of a few moments, the sky lit up on the East with a brightness that eclipsed 
the sun, and seconds later, it could be seen in the West also. Before we had 
time to speculate on its meaning, the ground heaved under us. The motion 
was appalling, similar to that endured in a hurricane at sea. We were flung 
to the ground and carried up and up, expecting at any moment to experience 
a sickening drop. Finally, the rising sensation ceased, but the ground 
continued to roll and heave in sickening waves. 


“With my wife and young son, I was near the centre of one of the few 
open spaces in our over-crowded country. Tit was less than a mile square 
but we were almost in the middle—so we had some slight protection from 
falling buildings. Even so, chunks of metal and plastic, twisted and torn, 
were hurled near. We could hear screams and crashes above the rumblings 
of the earth, and the roar of the wind, as the skyscrapers came tumbling 


down. That any survived in the towns at all must have been due to the light 
structures of our contemporary buildings. Small fissures and cracks were 
appearing in the field around us, and we could scarcely breathe for fear the 
ground might open up beneath us. 


“Hours seemed to pass as we lay there. We had time to wonder what 
gigantic weapon had been released against the other side of the world. 
Whichever power was using it, they could surely not have foreseen such a 
terrible result as this. Some facts have emerged since although there is 
scarcely any civilisation left to check and explore them. 


“There is no moon now. On that dreadful day, it became a great, 
incandescent ball of flame, many times its original size—miniature sun for 
a moment. Then it broke from its orbit and, like a mad bull, charged at the 
earth. Had it crashed into us, no doubt the whole world would have 
disintegrated; but, at the last moment, it was somehow deflected. A miracle 
perhaps. None of us understand science sufficiently well to explain the 
natural phenomena of magnetism and repulsion and positive and negative 
electrical forces. The last anyone saw of it was a ball of fire with a tail 
preceding, rushing towards the sun. Perhaps it is now a comet and will 
reappear many years hence, following a peculiar orbit of its own round the 
sun. Or, perhaps, it has been drawn into it. 


““We cannot observe the sun to see if there has been any disturbance. 
Although it is now twenty years since the world crashed in ruins about us, 
we are still living in a greyness of rain and dust-clouds. The miracle that we 
are alive at all is due largely to the fact that the moon shone on the other 
hemisphere that day. I cannot believe that anyone exists on that side of the 
globe, it received the direct blast of heat, and the near collision must have 
torn huge chunks of land away. 


“But on that first day of the Disaster we knew none of this. As we lay 
there the ground became uncomfortably hot. The air, by that time, was 
almost unbreathable, being thick and of tropical temperature. There was 
worse to come and how we survived that night, I do not know, or yet when 
the night came to an end. By then the world was surrounded by a pall of 
smoke. Fire swept everything that would burn, vegetation withering and 
searing off in a few moments. Fir and flashes of lightening were our only 
illumination during the thick of the upheaval. 


“Tt became obvious that we could stay in the open no longer. While the 
earth still heaved and rolled we staggered along, trying to find a substantial 
shelter that had survived those first enormous disturbances. It was some 
time before we found it; and, by then we were blackened and scarred by 
burns from cinders blowing by the raging wind, with our clothes hanging in 
scorched rags about us. We were scarcely sand and resembled wild beasts 
as we stumbled into the wrecked opening of the underground railway 
system. We were too exhausted to care whether the walls would close and 
crush us. We made our way further inside, until we approached the mouth 
of the tube through which the trains normally travelled. 


“Here, huddled in small groups, sat about sixty men, women and 
children of all ages. They had been about to leave the tube at the moment of 
the Disaster. Now they sat stunned, still failing to realise the fate that had 
overtaken the world. 


“These sixty formed the nucleus of our new community, when we were 
able to emerge and try to find some means of living again. It was a week 
before we could do so. Meanwhile, we lived on supplies found in the station 
eating rooms. Water was our chief problem, but our thirst was somewhat 
alleviated by various bottled drinks, which were severely rationed. The air 
became heavy with sulphur fumes and the heat was indescribable. Some of 
our group died. 


““After the heat came the rain. As it hit the earth, the torrential downpour 
turned to steam. This drifted into the shelter, causing the already-thickened 
atmosphere to become unbearable. At the same time, our water problem 
was solved as flood water began pouring in too. There was no alternative 
but to leave the shelter before we drowned. The rain had cooled the ground 
sufficient for us to walk, or rather wade, through the water. We made our 
way to the highest ground in the vicinity, there standing and fighting for 
breath. Fortunately, the wind had completely dropped—otherwise we 
should have drowned had it blown those solid sheets of rain into our faces. 
It was still pitch black, but we had artificial lights, which had been in the 
possession of some of the travellers at the time of the Disaster. 


“We could not go back. Our only chance lay in reaching the hills, which 
were not more than five miles away. There we might find some caves which 


had survived, or even new ones. It mattered little so long as there was 
shelter of some sort. 


“How we reached them, I do not know. There was no road left. Crevices 
and chasms, rocks and wreckage blocked our way. Lava bubbled here and 
there from the ground. We had to walk with our heads bowed lest the rain 
poured into our noses and mouths. 


““We reached them somehow, and most of us survived. There we found 
several others sheltering among the numerous caves that had opened up. We 
also found a few animals which had instinctively fled there, crazy with fear. 
If it had not been for these we should have starved to death. It was two 
weeks before the rain eased in its intensity sufficiently to allow anyone out 
to forage for food. By that time, near starvation had turned us into walking 
skeletons. 


“The forage party found some stored food that had survived the 
holocaust in the nearby town: but such was the quantity of synthetic meals 
eaten in our civilisation that there was very little real food stored away, the 
synthetic food being produced according to the immediate need. Without 
machinery, we had no means of using the raw materials to make some 
ourselves, and there was very little hope of the yeast cultures that had 
formed the base of it having survived. 


““When the flooding subsided we became nomads and very much like the 
followers of Moses in the Bible; we have wandered through the wilderness. 
That is the only way to describe the world as it was then, and still is now. 
We can only hope that, by the time we have wandered for another twenty 
years, the land will begin to bear fruit again—and that, like Moses, we will 
come to our land of Canaan.’” 


Varit laid down the scroll with reverent care. 


“It’s amazing that such a civilisation as this has resulted in the short 
space of less than nine hundred years from such a beginning. I have a 
theory that this sort of thing has happened before. Goodness knows how 
many civilisations have been similarly wiped out, leaving no trace and 
nothing on which to build,” Dunstable commented. He was as visibly 
shaken as the rest at the awful fate that had overtaken the world as they 


knew it, but was making frantic efforts to adjust his thoughts and view the 
tragedy objectively from a distance. 


“Maybe this Disaster was not as complete as some of the previous ones, 
if there is anything in what you say. We have found plenty of evidence of 
the scientific greatness of your age. And, possibly these early forefathers of 
ours came across some works of their contemporaries that, for some reason 
or other, had been protected and not completely destroyed. The Tube must 
have been a great reminder of what had been—and it also contained much 
information which helped them rebuild civilisation,” answered Varit. 


“Tf that is the case can you explain why your civilisation is so non- 
technical? Apart from the Tube, we have seen little of any scientific 
achievements,” asked Thane. 


“At first, the survivors spent all their energies wrestling a living from the 
soil. Once the poisons had cleared sufficiently for the first blade of 
vegetation to make its appearance, the land recovered surprisingly quickly. 
And in the course of a few years it became abundantly fruitful. By this time, 
only those survivors who had been twenty and under at the time of the 
Disaster were still alive. Most of those were approaching seventy and put it 
down to their old age when they noticed that their children and 
grandchildren seemed strange. It seems to have worried one of them enough 
to record the way in which they sit silently, smiling and looking at each 
other. He was sure they could read each others’ thoughts. Even when they 
were talking aloud, they had a habit of answering questions the old man 
hadn’t heard asked. He also describes the differences in the crops and the 
few remaining species of animals. Without this document we should have 
been ignorant of many changes, particularly of the fact that in your day, 
there was no mental communication.” 


“T still don’t see why ...” interrupted Thane. 


“Tf you’ll just let me finish,” Varit said politely, but firmly. “When one is 
able to hold direct communion with another person’s mind, deception 
becomes very difficult. It is difficult for anyone to pretend greatness where 
there is none. And, similarly, it is possible for real greatness to be 
perceived. Thus, the need to strive to prove oneself materially has vanished, 
and a greater standard of values has taken its place. Long ago, it was 
decided to investigate the cause of your civilisation’s downfall. What was 


then discovered made a council of wise people determine that the 
knowledge that led to it should never be allowed to man again.” 


“What of the Tube?” Thane could not resist another interruption. 


“The Tube was built in your day to withstand anything. It is probably one 
of the greatest marvels engineering ever produces, but we know nothing of 
how it is powered. We use our skills to repair its entrances, but we do not 
know how to pierce a shell which even an earthquake could not destroy, so 
we could not build more convenient ones. You built it to run almost 
indefinitely without any attention, so we have found from the information 
contained in various books that were originally discovered in the Tube, 
many centuries age. We decided to accept this gift bequeathed us from your 
age, but we have no desire to invent aeroplanes or spaceships or other forms 
of excessive speed.” 


“How do you communicate with other countries?” Bruce asked the 
question this time. 


“We have several minds capable of really super thought transference to 
transmit messages. If we wish to go in person, we have animals to transport 
us, or we can walk. If the sea divides us from our destination we have ships. 
These are also used for transportation round coasts and upon rivers and 
canals. A few other countries also have tube systems that survived the 
Disaster. I must confess that civilisation has tended to group round these, 
perhaps because they were largely responsible for the original survivors.” 
Varit decided to end his lecture until the party had had a chance to see more 
for themselves. He was beginning to think a psychologist would have been 
better qualified to continue. 


At this moment they were interrupted by the arrival of a distinguished 
looking visitor. Arnot recognised him as having been present at their ‘trial’. 
He was the dark-faced gentleman who had expressed the wish to learn of 
their experiences. 


“I am Anu Rama,” he introduced himself. His white teeth flashed as he 
smiled and his eyes sparkled with fun. Looking at him then the could not 
understand how he came to be one of the Council of Patriarchs. Their 
general impression had been of a group of exceedingly venerable and wise 


old men, without a spark of initiative amongst them. Anu Rama was what 
their own civilisation would have described as a “live wire”. 


“The Council have decided that you have learned enough to make your 
acquaintance with our people and the world as it is today. You are free to 
come and go as you wish, subject to a few conditions,, of course. 


“These are that you will continue to use your rooms here as your homes 
for the time being, and that you hold yourselves in readiness to come before 
the Council whenever it request you to do so. Your future is not yet decide, 
since your place in our world will become apparent when we have had a 
chance to see in which directions your abilities lie.” 


James Thursfield was the first to answer. He greatly desired to know this 
man better. “I shall be pleased to make the acquaintance of yourself, sir,” he 
said in his blunt, direct way. “It would be interesting to learn of your system 
of government and so many other things.” 


Recognising a mind as inquiring as his own, the other readily accepted 
his challenge. “If you care to dine with me this evening,” he suggested 
eagerly, “we should not doubt learn much to our mutual advantage.” 


The others felt no resentment at not having been included in the 
invitation. They were eager to see the new world for themselves. 


Chapter 9 


Immediately after their midday meal, they departed to make use of their 
new-found freedom. They separated into pairs—Arnot and Kenton, the 
doctor and Wormald. Arnot was just departing, when he caught sight of 
Dunstable, who was hurrying off on his own. He called out to him to join 
them, but received only a cheery wave of a hand as an answer. 


Bruce and Thane explored the streets on foot, feeling as though they had 
stepped into the past, instead of into the future. The housed had their own 
neat gardens, such a contrast to the immense skyscrapers and planned 
communal gardens of their own day. Then, all vacant land had been 
collectively and intensively farmed with geometric orderliness. It had been 
vitally necessary, in order to support an enormous population but in such a 
setting, all appreciation of natural beauty had disappeared, and extreme 
functionalism in design had become an end in itself instead of a means to 
better living. 


Now they were back again in the days of higgledy-piggledy beauty—and 
pride of ownership. It was James Thursfield who discovered that most of 
the people owned the houses they lived in. It was the natural right of every 
man when he came of age to marry, to be allotted a small house—which he 
paid for gradually by having a proportion of his wages set aside for the 
purpose. If, as time went on, he wanted a larger house, or one of more 
individual design, there were plenty to be bought; alternatively, he could 
have one specially built. 


Such a state of affairs seemed almost incomprehensible to Thane and his 
companions, who had lived in a world where everything was owned by the 
state. In such an over-crowded world, hardly anything else had been 
possible; or so it seemed to them, their having never before experienced any 
other form of society. It had ensured accommodation for all, and eliminated 
actual want. However, the pride and sureness in the bearing of these people, 
even those engaged in the most humble task, was something they had never 
seen in their own day. 


They had changed their clothes for some of those worn at the time, and 
found the fabric every bit as good as their own—proof against heat and 
cold, wind and rain. They attracted no attention as they mingled with the 
people. 


Bruce suddenly became aware of a need that had been denied far too 
long. He found a surge of excitement enter him as he saw a beautiful girl 
enter what appeared to be a restaurant. He tugged at Thane’s arm. 


“Did you see her? That’s some female,” he sighed. 


“Come on, it won’t do to try your line on the girls here.” Thane felt as 
though he was in a strange place, although he had probably walked over 
this very ground in the days when it was known as London. They had 
discovered, in the course of their lectures, that it was still the most 
important place in England, chiefly because it had been the centre of the 
tube system that had eventually covered the country; and it was still the 
most accessible spot in the land 


Of the old London, nothing remained except a few ruins, which were 
ever being discovered and greeted with delight by archaeologists. The new 
city of Ranmor was much smaller; and it contained a mixture of building 
from public ones of noble, classic proportions to small dwelling houses. 


Thane contrasted the pleasant little cottages with the grim blocks of 
buildings towering to the sky that had been part of his life. Remembering 
his old home, he had a desire to try and trace the spot on which it had stood. 
It seemed so long ago now, and yet, in his life, discounting the time spent 
asleep, it was only a year go since he had said goodbye to his parents. He 
wondered how life had treated them and how they had died. He was glad 
they were dead by the time the terrible catastrophe hit the world. 


Bruce was still nudging him, trying to turn him in the direction of the 
café. Finally he followed him in. Inside, the food had not changed much. 


Bruce led the way to a table near the one the girl had taken. It was rather 
early for the evening meal and a few people were present. They ordered 
another of the wonderful meals they still could not liken to previously 
known foods. Thane’s gaze wandered slowly over to the girl and he could 
see what had attracted Bruce. She was bolder-looking than most of the girls 
they had seen so far. Her Grecian style costume showed off a very shapely 


figure and her long braided hair was twisted round her head to form a frame 
for a very lovely face. Thane quietly compared her to the glamorous film 
stars of his own age. The women he had observed so far did not seem to 
follow the craving for glamour that had been part of the earlier sisters’ 
traits. They made the best of their natural good looks and left it at that. 


He remarked on it to Bruce. 


Bruce agreed. “She’s like something out of our world. In fact, the girl of 
my dreams. There must be some way to get to know her.” 


“I shouldn’t think a little thing like that would trouble you,” grinned 
Thane. 


“Yeah—but customs might be different now.” Bruce was now realising 
what Thane had tried to tell him earlier. 


Another problem confronted them at the moment however, as they 
suddenly realised they had no money to pay the bill. Haltingly, still not 
having full command of the Klaatan language. Bruce tried to explain to the 
waiter. “We’re guests of the Council, and I suppose they’! put matters 
right,” he finished up hopefully 


For a brief moment, the waiter wondered if they belonged to one of the 
bands of Gabblers, who roamed in the more inaccessible places and refused 
to conform to an ordered way of living. He had heard rumours of the 
wildness of these people and their inability to communicate with their 
minds. 


he did the most sensible thing and sent a message to the Council. Thane 
noticed that he did not seem to be concentrating on what they were saying. 
At that moment, all the waiter’s mental powers were concentrated on 
sending a telepathic message to one of the receivers at the General Hall. 
There were always at least twelve receivers on duty, whose superior 
telepathic powers fitted them for this task. While they were waiting for an 
answer Bruce’s ambition was realised. 


“Can I help you?” the girl inquired softly. 


Before Bruce could answer,the waiter relaxed. “That is all right—the 
Council will attend to the matter.” He walked off to attend to another 
customer, but the ice was broken. Bruce made the most of his chances. 


“Our difficulties seem to have sorted themselves out, but you can still 
help us.” Encouraged by her smile he turned his chair round so as to face 
her. He was about to render a fairly truthful account of the events which had 
resulted in their presence, without money, in the restaurant, when he 
realised that, while the Council might believe and understand how they had 
crossed the bridge of time, few ordinary people would. Without the 
evidence of the space-ship it would have seemed incredible even to the 
Council; and, so far the facts had not been generally publicised, although 
rumours of all kinds must have circulated from those who had seen the ship 
arrive. He contented himself by explaining that they were strangers to the 
town. 


“I suppose you haven’t time to show us round?” he asked eagerly. 


“T should like to, but I have a fairly urgent appointment.” Her voice did 
not convey complete dismissal. Bruce pressed on... “How about 
tomorrow?” 


“Yes, I think I can manage that. Will you meet me here at ten tomorrow 
morning?” She was very direct, and evidently did not believe in coy 
hesitation. “My name is Bruce Kenton and this is Thane Arnot.” Bruce took 
the hand she offered him, it was evidently still the custom to shake hands. 


As they walked back. Thane was already determined that Bruce should 
go alone the next day. He did not want to be odd man out, and he rather 
thought he might try searching for the site of his old home. It worried him 
slightly that the girl had not tried to find out more about them before 
acceding to Bruce’s request, but he dismissed the matter as Bruce’s affair. 
Perhaps standards of conduct were sufficiently high for them to have 
complete trust in each other, and she had naturally accepted them at their 
face value 


It was the beginning of the parting of the ways. 


That evening, only four of them sat down to a meal together. James 
Thursfield was pursuing the ramifications of government organisation—or, 
rather, what seemed the lack of it—over a meal at Anu Rama’s house. He 
was charmed by Anu Rama’s wife and ten-year-old daughter. There was a 
son who was living away from home, having reached the age of 


independence, and being intent upon carving a career for himself. That, at 
least, was the opinion he formed at the time. 


At first, he was amused, but, on subsequent visits, quite entranced, by 
their ability to make their own amusements. Although he had been wrapped 
up in his mathematics, the way in which his own generation had sought 
entertainment by watching television, artificially induced dreams, watching 
sport, in fact just watching instead of living, had not passed him by. 


“How do you treat people who break your social code?” asked 
Thursfield, one evening. 


“T detected two unspoken thoughts behind your words, my friend,” 
answered Rama. “Forgive me, I do not usually pry into inner meaning, but 
you absolutely hurled the thoughts at me before you finally put it into words 
and thought better suited to our civilisation. ‘Crime’ and ‘punishment’ 
which were in your thoughts, are not completely unknown to us. I’m afraid 
our world is not so completely Utopian as it seems to appear to you. You 
noticed that expression? I found your accounts of the various small 
communities, who tried to achieve this impossibly ideal state, most 
interesting. What a pity they lacked the ability to communicate with their 
minds; they might have succeeded where we may yet fail.” 


“Surely crime doesn’t reach such fantastic proportions? We found it 
flourishing under poor conditions of society which seem t be entirely absent 
here.” 


“Yore misunderstand me. Crime is no problem. We have a few people 
with warped and twisted minds; but, should they break our code of conduct, 
they can usually be detected by some unguarded thought, or merely by the 
curtain it becomes necessary to put over their thoughts. Once caught, their 
minds can be treated. There is no need for imprisonment or any other form 
of punishment. 


“No— our problem is more complicated, and we lack the experience to 
deal with it. I think it might be described as ‘politics’—if I understand what 
your have been telling me about them. It is one of the subjects of the old 
world which we have been forbidden to study, lest it should corrupt our 
society.” 


“Tt doesn’t sound as though there is much room for politics in your 
system of government. And, believe me, although they were necessary to 
us, I think you’re better off without them.” 


“You’re talking of advanced politics and politicians—many of whom 
were professional talkers, not always concerned whether they strongly 
believed the things they tried to persuade others to believe. I’m thinking of 
a simpler kind—a smaller group of people disagreeing with some of the 
fundamental rules in our code of living, and determined to do something 
about it.” 


“Surely you have faced such things before. You just said it was outside 
your experience. But I can’t believe you’ve never had anyone question your 
authority!” 


“There have been dissenters, but they have never formed a group before. 
You see, it is possible to read anyone’s mind when they wish it, so we know 
exactly who is most suited to the task of governing. Not only that, as the 
government does not function as a series of separate minds, the Council are 
able to draw on the experience of each other, and of people outside the 
government.” 


It did not seem to Thursfield that a minority group could do much harm 
under such conditions. He said so, also asking what differences of opinion 
they held, and who they were. 


“As is only natural, the consist of some of the younger members of the 
community. My own son is numbered amongst them, so I have recently 
heard.” That Anu Rama had been shaken by the news was obvious. It 
explained his desire to confide in Thursfield. 


“They argue that those appointed to the Council become Councillors for 
life unless illness, accident or old age prevent them from further service. 
This means very few vacancies occur to be filled, and there are more then 
enough people of wisdom and experience to fill them. Occasionally, 
someone of exceptional merit makes their mark on the community, and it is 
wished to appoint them without waiting for a natural vacancy. In this case, a 
member voluntarily retires. Under such conditions, the Council membership 
may remain stagnant for years at a time; and when a vacancy does occur, 


the tendency is to appoint someone full of the ripe experience of years, 
whose whole life indicates that they deserve to be honoured in such a way. 


“This young band of dissenters think it is time that youth had more 
chance to air its opinions on government and social matters. They even aim 
at having some of their members on the Council, and are pressing for a 
general lowering in the average of the Councillors. 


“That there is some justification for their arguments I am not denying. At 
forty-five, I am the youngest member of that body by several years. I find 
them cautious in the extreme. Nevertheless a general age limit would 
deprive us of the wisdom of such wonderful people as the Head. He seems 
to have unusual insight into problems that would baffle lesser man. Many 
others are only slightly lesser degree of greatness. I should be sorry to see 
them replaced by these younger upstarts who have much to learn. The great 
pity is that the old ones have definitely lost something in the process of 
growing old. I think it must be initiative. This, the young people have in 
superabundances. If only one or two of them had that extra something 
which almost amounts to genius in anyone so young, it might be possible to 
nurse them along and incorporate them ...” 


Anu Rama’s voice faded as he mused on the situation, possibly wishing 
that his own son would show some such latent spark of greatness. 
Thursfield brought him back to the present. 


“T should not have thought that you were lacking in initiative?” 


“Perhaps not, and perhaps that is why I can see both sides of the question 
so Clearly. But I feel quite strongly that these young people are not the ones 
for the task they have set themselves. 


“Tt is one of their mad beliefs that we should admit into our society the 
wild people who roam the mountains and forests and live by preying on 
each other and hunting animals. They are known as the Gabblers and lack 
the art of thought communication.” 


Thursfield regarded him in astonishment. This was the first he had heard 
of another race of people. The thought crossed his mind that perhaps these 
people were the remains of the space traveller’s own race. Possibly 
evolution had passed them by, leaving them genetically unchanged. 


“T suppose our own training has led to this faulty belief. We have taught 
them—and, indeed, it comes naturally to them—to love one another and 
work together in complete harmony and understanding. This is easy for 
them, knowing each other’s minds. They do not understand, and cannot 
possibly conceive that generations of people, living by their wits and 
fighting for what they want, having only hatred and suspicion of each other, 
being unable to see what is in each others’ minds, have evolved quite 
different lines to ourselves. These youngsters believe we should help them 
by inviting them to mingle with our society and learn our ways.” 


“Could you not try the experiment on a small scale, without harm to your 
community?” asked Thursfield—feeling still that, perhaps these mysterious 
people were in some way akin to himself and misunderstood. 


“Tt has been tried, but even given every chance to succeed—such as on 
the few occasions we have found an abandoned baby and brought it up as 
one of our own—we have found they revert to type and become a menace 
when they grow up. Of course, in most cases we were able to treat their 
minds; but even that wasn’t a success from their point of view. It took away 
their personalities and harmed them in a way that never affects those of our 
own race, so treated. They were no longer dangerous to us, but it proves 
that it does no good to consider integrating them into our society.” 


“Left as they are, do they harm you in any way?” 


“Strangely enough, although the various bands fight each other, they hold 
us in some kind of superstitious awe and only on very rare occasions have 
we had any trouble ...” 


While Anu Rama was enlarging on the Gabblers to Thursfield, other 
members of the Unisphere’s crew were becoming involved in the same 
problem in various ways. 


Bruce Kenton was now entirely smitten by Rona Solent. She was to him 
an anchor, holding him firmly in place in this new world—a refuge from the 
knowledge that he could never return to his own time. She introduced him 
to various other young people and also showed him the beauties of the 
countryside beyond Ranmor. Before long she had told him about the 
Gabblers. 


In spite of his infatuation, Bruce could sense that they held more than a 
normal fascination for her. He, too, wondered if they had any connection 
with his own race. After receiving a completely sympathetic report from her 
of their activities, he declared himself on their side. 


When Bruce next met some of her friends he assumed they had dropped 
in on an unexpected party; but he soon found a more serious purpose in 
their meeting together. 


“We are an organised party, determined to fight for the rights of youth— 
and, indeed, for all mankind, whether they can communicate with their 
minds or not,” Rona explained. “You have met us all at various times and 
have expressed your sympathies wit hour aims—even though, at the time, 
you did not know how serious they were. I believe you would be a valuable 
addition to our little group. We are asking you to become a member.” 


Bruce was rather taken aback. In his pursuit of Rona, he had not given 
her credit for any serious purpose in life. In his own eventful career it had 
been irresponsibility that had led him on, not serious purpose. It was not 
any sudden strengthening of character that now led him to identify himself 
with their cause, but a desire to please Rona. After all, it was something to 
do, and might well lead to further excitement. 


“I am honoured by your invitation to join you. Pll certainly do my best to 
support you in any way I can, although I have no influence ...” 


“That’s just what we aim to have as a group eventually,” broke in a 
young man, harshly. “As individuals, none of us have any influence. We 
think it is time we had.” 


“This is Griff Rama,” Rona introduced him to Bruce. “His father is a 
member of the Council—one of the less stuffy ones I must say, to give him 
his due. We are rather hoping he might see our aims in a sympathetic light.” 


“Leave my father out of this,” shouted Griff Rama, to everyone’s 
surprise. This was the nearest approach to a quarrel Bruce had ever seen 
amongst the Klaatans. Rona gazed at Griff in hurt surprise as she 
endeavoured to meet his mind in silent communion; but he screened his 
thoughts and turned away, leaving everyone puzzled by his outburst. 


Bruce could sense the thoughts being hurled back and forth, even though 
his own ability in this direction was very weak. He had given Rona the true 


story of how they came to bi in the country, soon after their first meeting— 
having realised that with her ability to mind-read, she could observe the 
truth for herself if she wished it. He wondered if any of the others present 
found his weakness obvious, but, as far as he knew, no one else knew of his 
origin. Then it occurred to him that, with Rona present when he met any of 
her friends, it was against their code of manners to commune by mind 
alone, there being more than two people present. Since he could receive a 
thought hurled personally to him from a short distance, possibly his 
weakness in sending thoughts to them had passed unnoticed. 


Somehow he did not care for everyone to know his story. He wished to 
belong, not to be made to feel different and set apart. 


By the time it was general knowledge that the crew of the Unisphere had 
come from another age, it had been made quite clear to him that he was part 
of the group; and the fact that he was different made him one of its most 
popular members. 


Chapter 10 


Gordon Dunstable searched in vain for visible evidence of an organised 
religion. Eventually, he had to face the fact that there were no churches, and 
no clergymen. Neither were there any groups of nonconformists or lay- 
preachers. 


With his newly-revived faith he became very bewildered. He had looked 
upon this as a most advanced, enlightened civilisation and, for an instant, an 
awful doubt crept into his mind. Could it be that they, with their vast 
intelligence, were wrong, and that he was right? For a moment, he 
wondered how he could possibly be so arrogant as to assume such a thing. 
His faith scarcely wavered, however, before he desperately thought that 
there must be some explanation. Perhaps, their philosophers had the answer. 


He proceeded to the mightiest seat of leaning in Ranmor. The splendour 
of this building almost equalled that of the Central Government Chambers. 
There, after many inquiries and a long wait, during which a guide showed 
him over various departments and offered him refreshments, he at last 
obtained an audience with an eminent scholar. The latter’s knowledge of 
philosophy had put him among the possible future candidates for 
appointment to the Council. 


Perceiving the thought in his mind before Dunstable uttered a word, Jon 
Rubin introduced himself and immediately started pouring forth thoughts to 
answer his question—for, as he explained, he had very little time before he 
was due to instruct another group of students. 


“I do not think my answer will bring you quite the satisfaction for which 
you hope. There is no need for religious organisation, since we know the 
nature of this Almighty Power you call God. We know amongst our first 
thoughts where we have come from and that there is a life after death. We 
do not need to talk about it. The knowledge is there every day of our lives 
and governs our actions and tempers our thoughts. What you call worship is 
an unconscious act with us. That answers you question but must leave you 
at a loss regarding your future application of your own religious 
convictions.” 


This rapid answer and perception—of not only his thoughts, but his very 
feelings on the subject—took Dunstable by surprise. 


“I see I have much to learn,” he muttered. “Your extra-sensory powers 
are much greater than I had realised. My own race is like the Stone-age man 
of prehistoric times, compared to yours. I had not realised that the 
difference was so great. Pity us, if you can. But try to imagine what it is like 
to grope blindly for this knowledge which you are so freely given. Pit even 
more those who cannot believe with blind faith that there is a life after 
death.” 


“T understand,” Rubin answered sadly. “If there is anything I can tell you, 
I will do so gladly. You must come and visit me privately, and we’ll have a 
quiet conversation on the subject—although I can see you have already 
more than half-solved the problem for yourself. Truly remarkable, if I can 
correctly imagine what it must be like to be born from blackness. Anyway, 
here is my address.” 


Even though he had received a shock which made him wonder still more 
at the purpose behind his survival thus far, when the new world so clearly 
had no need of him, Dunstable was grateful for his new-found friend. In the 
permanent friendship, of a kind that lasts a lifetime. At first, he could not 
understand what there could be about himself to attract his great man. He 
did not realise the admiration the other had for one whose faith could 
survive the trials of utter darkness. He would have been the first to decry 
that he was worthy of such admiration. 


It was from Jon Rubin that he first heard of the Gabblers. The subject 
became fascinating to him. The evil, unattractive creatures, as painted by 
Rubin’s colourful descriptions, made him wonder if it were possible for any 
man to be so bad. He wondered if his own race, seen under present 
conditions, would have appeared in much the same guise to these 
enlightened people. 


“These people are as much to be pitied as my own race,” he defended 
them. “They have not your gifts, so I doubt if they have been born with the 
knowledge you have. Perhaps they have not even been taught to have faith 
in God. In the old days, before my time, they had missionaries who 
considered it their duty to preach what they thought was the Word of God to 
all unenlightened races. Haven’t your people tried to do that?” 


“To the Gabblers, we are Gods. We cannot convey to them the idea of a 
greater power. Perhaps the fault lies with us as we have never conceived it 
our duty to save souls.” 


“Ts it nothing to you that they may go to their deaths with great fear— 
afraid of what awaits them, or perhaps convinced that nothing exists beyond 
the grave? To have the knowledge that you have might influence them to 
live their lives differently.” 


“There is much in what you say. Bit it is one thing to tell them and quite 
another for them to believe blindly. That is why I have such admiration for 
you and others of your time, who have succeeded. Perhaps we do not 
understand enough of the problems of blind faith to be successful 
missionaries.” 


“I wonder if that’s the answer.” Dunstable spoke aloud, although much of 
the conversation had been silent. “No one understands those problems 
better than I. Perhaps this is the work given to me. Is it possible that I could 
help these people?” 


Understanding Dunstable’s need for this work, Rubin said nothing to 
dissuade him, and the pair were soon discussing ways and means of making 
contact with the Gabblers. 


As a doctor, Grant Courton found himself in the enviable position of 
actually being able to impart knowledge. Consequently, his services were 
much in demand. 


Although this new civilisation had advanced far along the many roads of 
learning, and in some subjects attained knowledge far beyond that of any 
previous age, medicine was still lagging behind the progress made in the 
three centuries before is own time. It was with the common consent of the 
wisest Councillors that many subjects, such as engineering and the various 
allied practical sciences, had not been thoroughly explored. This was not so 
with medicine. In time, perhaps, they would have regained all the 
knowledge lost at the time of the Disaster; but they did not neglect this 
opportunity to cut that time as short as possible, by ferreting out every little 
bit of knowledge Courton had that could possibly be of use to them. 


Courton himself was delighted. In his own time he had been hailed a one 
of the world’s greatest doctors; and the fact that he could now put his 
knowledge to more use than had been possible in the past, was ample 
compensation for his enforced exile. 


He spent so much of his time in hospitals, laboratories and the Centre of 
Medical Research that he scarcely ever returned to his apartment in the 
Central Government building. A room was made available for him in 
whichever establishment he happened to be—and many was the occasion 
on which he would be invited to a doctor’s home—so he found no lack of 
friends in the new world. 


It was unfortunately otherwise with Wormald. He had always been a 
dour, taciturn character and, even under normal circumstances, found it 
difficult to make friends. Now, even his gifts as an engineer were no asset to 
him, and he, most of all the travellers, found this new world intolerable. 
Arnot, too, might have found it unbearable, if it had not been for his 
naturally attractive character and adaptability. His talent as leader, now that 
he had no crew to lead, were wasted; and his abilities also lay in mechanical 
and scientific directions that seemed to have little usefulness then. 


However, he made many friends and began to contemplate the various 
tasks it might be within his capabilities to perform. With a little study in 
some subject or other, he might yet become a useful member of the 
community. 


Sensing Wormald’s misery and trying to arouse him from his apathy, he 
invited him on several of his excursions. At first, these were chiefly of 
archaeological interest. After a great deal of research he finally pinpointed 
the place on which he believed his old home had stood. No trace remained, 
but, in its place, stood the most perfect little house he had ever seen. He 
lingered, staring so long that eventually one of the occupants came out and 
spoke to him. Thus began his first real friendship with the Klaatans. This 
charming, happy little family welcomed him into their midst; and from the 
young parents, he gained an insight into the life of the average member of 
the community. 


In spite of his invitations, Wormald very rarely accompanied Arnot— 
even when his excursions became more serious, and he settled down 
earnestly to seek out some interesting future occupation. An invitation that 


he did accept, however, came unexpectedly from Kenton. Wormald was 
attracted by the mysterious hint that he might be able to put his engineering 
knowledge to use. Roused at last, he went with Kenton to meet members of 
the rebel group. With scarcely a thought as to whether or not he agreed with 
its aims, he committed himself to supporting them, thankful that someone 
had need of him. 


It was several meetings later before it was decided exactly how his skill 
should be used in the campaign against the government. Force was alien to 
their natures, so there was not the slightest suggestion the3 he should assist 
them to make any weapons. The young people wanted more support from 
the population and were convinced that there were many, even more mature 
people, who would share their views if they took the trouble to think about 
them. The group felt quite strongly that the more complicated aspects of 
engineering and science should not remain a closed book. 


“There is such a vast difference between our natures and those of our 
earliest forefathers, that it is inconceivable we should put any of the things 
we might discover to the evil purpose of destroying one another.” Griff was 
riding his hobby-horse to Bruce and Wormald, and they quite agreed with 
him. From what they had seen of the Klaatans, their mental contact with 
one another prevented misunderstandings over a few hot words, and 
enabled them to see the true meaning behind a hasty, ill-considered thought. 


“Tt is possible for you to construct some undeniably useful object, 
needing technical knowledge far beyond ours, in a few weeks. Preferably, 
something easily exhibited. If we could show the people something 
practical that scientific progress could achieve, I am sure we would gain 
some new supporters to our cause.” 


Wormald turned to Kenton, overcome to the naiveté of the request. 


Through Bruce’s mind there raced the multitudes of labour-saving 
devices of the world they had left. He tried to think of something 
impressive, yet a simple object, not controlled by atomic power in some 
form. His brain whirled helplessly. Wormald was a little more successful. 
His training had been wide and included mechanisms of pre-atomic ages. 
He shrugged his shoulders and his expression showed his gathering doubt 
as equipment operated by electricity and other power systems leapt before 
his mind. Perhaps, if he went back far enough, almost to the beginning of 


the industrial revolution, he might find something that wasn’t too 
cumbersome, and did not require masses of other machinery to make. There 
again, he must be careful not to go back too far. These people had a 
rudimentary knowledge of such things, so whatever he produced had to be 
sufficiently revolutionary and advanced to impress them. 


“Tt will want a terrific amount of thought,” he finally answered slowly. “I 
shall have to thoroughly examine your own achievements first. Have you 
some kind of museums. No one seems interested in the subject. 


“We have and I’ll take you there as soon as we’ve had a meal. It isn’t 
very impressive, like some of our other museums. No one seems interested 
in the subject.” 


“So you aim to get them interested! Perhaps you’re right, but what will 
the Council have to say about this? I don’t wish to do anything illegal.” 


“There is no rule against anyone making anything they please. It is just 
that scientific study has never been encouraged—and, indeed, the 
Councillors were so against that kind of progress they have never stopped 
preaching the evils of it. As you know, most of us believe without question 
what the Councillors tell us. Even I would not dispute the fact that they are 
very wise. But old age makes them see things differently from us and 
tempers their judgements. It makes them content to have things remain as 
they are. They forget that in their youth they probably thought the same as 
we do.” 


“If you wait long enough, perhaps you, too, will think the youth of your 
day hot-headed,” remarked Wormald with a shadow of a smile. In some 
ways he did not fit in with these impatient youngsters. It was 
understandable, since he was old enough to have been the farther of any one 
of them. 


“There are many years to be lived before I reach an age old enough to do 
that. Why should they be spent in frustration, merely to achieve 
contentment for the last few years of my life? I speak for all of us in this 
organisation when I say this. I believe many others subconsciously feel the 
same way.” 


The conviction and quiet dignity with which Griff made his last 
statement left Kenton and Wormald reassured as to the rightness of their 


conduct in committing themselves to the support of these youngsters. Once 
again, they reaffirmed their promises to do all they could to help. 


Wormald found he had taken on an even more difficult task than he had 
imagines. Although fine craftsmen in every trade abounded, he doubted that 
, even given the materials, they could produce any of the fine parts he 
would require in the short time allowed him. Materials were the greatest 
snag, and he could see no way of surmounting the problem. 


The Industrial Revolution that long preceded his own age would not have 
progressed far without the discovery of steel. These people had iron and 
various other metals, and had made what machinery they could from them; 
but, even if they had had the will to progress further, the next natural step 
was blocked by the lack of coal. This commodity had been extremely scarce 
even in his own time. Neither was iron exactly plentiful, and supplies of oil 
had also been running low. There were other forms of energy, such as the 
sun and water power, which could still be harnessed to provide the 
necessary heat; but that would take more years than these impatient 
youngsters were prepared to wait, and also require the co-operation of many 
more people than the few discontented rebels who made up the party. It was 
their am to secure this co-operation, and it could only be achieved by 
showing scientific progress to be worth while. 


He thought of all the machinery on the Unisphere. She was an amazing 
exhibit herself. A real object lesson in the possible peaceful advancement of 
engineering and science. He wondered if it would be too overpowering for 
them to take in all at once. They would probably marvel and reckon their 
own way of life still the best for them. Anyway, the Council had the ship 
firmly under guard. 


Ruefully, his mind turned tot he only other complicated piece of 
machinery in existence. If only the Tube needed occasional maintenance, 
mechanical skill would then be held in greater esteem. “That’s it!” he cried 
aloud, and could scarcely wait to propound his idea to Griff and the others 
involved. 


The boldness of the scheme took even Griff aback for the moment. “It’s 
madness!” he said. “Even supposing you could gain access to the controls 
of the Tube System, and put it temporarily out of action, I fail to see how 
that would help our cause. The Tube is an integral part of our lives. To 


damage it in any way, even though it might show the powers of engineering 
knowledge, would only alienate people to our cause.” 


“What if something did go wrong with it, anyway? Your people would 
never be able to put it right. Surely that would make them anxious to learn 
something about it?” 


“Tt isn’t possible for it to break down,” muttered Griff, aghast at the 
thought that perhaps it could. Suddenly, light began to dawn on him. He 
began to chuckle at the thought-picture he perceived in Wormald’s mind. 


“Yes, anyone who could put it right would be a hero, and it would help 
our party no end—provided they never discovered that the hero upset the 
works in the first place. Do you really think you can do it?” 


“Well, it’s just an idea, so far. I’m hoping there are plans of the system 
stored away. Otherwise, it’s going to take me an awful long time to track 
down the controls and power-source. I remember something of the general 
principles on which it works, from my student days. I believe the main 
controls are located somewhere in the North of London that existed then. 
Your present capital is nowhere near the same size, it may be difficult to 
find.” 


“Most of the literature we had to aid us in our recovery towards 
civilisation was found in various parts of the Tube. Some passengers were 
carrying books, and there were others on the bookstalls at the stations. 
Various offices in the system contained masses of papers relating to 
schedule and so forth. Yes, it is possible something giving information of 
the kind you require survived the Disaster, but most of these papers have 
turned to dust with the passing of the years. Some, thought worthy of 
preserving, have been copied though. Possible someone, although 
technically ignorant, may have had a vague idea that such papers meant 
something and included them in our archives.” 


“It is quite possible they were printed on something more durable than 
paper—so they may have survived the years. Can we start searching right 
away?” 


“The sooner the better. The library to which the Archives Department is 
attached is not far from here. Just a word of caution though. Don’t mention 
this to anyone else. Although they can be trusted, it creates a barrier to 


know of a secret like this; and, sooner or later, someone might let the barrier 
slip. The mere fact that they have something to hide might make certain 
people wonder what was going on. If a crime of any sort has been 
committed they might be suspected of it, by reason of the barrier. Then the 
Council has every right to order that the barrier be broken down and the 
secret revealed. That would finish our cause.” 


“What of yourself then? I suppose I have placed you in an awkward 
position.” 


A rare smile lit up Griff Rama’s rather grim face. “I shall have to hope no 
one commits a crime in the next few weeks. Seriously though, I don’t think 
a barrier in my mind will make anyone suspect that I could possibly be a 
criminal the were seeking. It is well known that I head a dissentient group, 
so a barrier in my mind is nothing unusual. There is more danger that the 
Council will want to examine you for some reason—and will find out about 
it from the thoughts mingled with other things in you mind. Still it’s a risk 
worth taking.” 


Wormald began the task of searching through masses of documents, 
feeling happier than he had done for many years. He now had a problem 
before him that absorbed his whole interest. Even his work on the 
construction of the Unisphere had been marred by the recent death of his 
wife. Now the old world and its problems became buried in his mind, and 
he was challenging the new with all the skill he could command. 


Thane noticed the change and congratulated Bruce on having revived 
Wormald’s interest in life. Bruce denied being responsible for it, mentioning 
that it must have been some of the friends he had persuaded him to meet. 


“Another woman, perhaps,” suggested Thane, with a grin. “By the way, 
you seem to get along famously with your girl-friend. Any talk of marriage 
yet—or perhaps, I should say, setting up a partnership. The ceremony seems 
rather different nowadays.” 


Bruce turned rather pink. “Since when did I get ideas about marriage? I 
leave that kind of thing to the girls. In any case I dare say there would be no 
end of obstacles to any such arrangement between us and this super-race.” 
He had given the matter more thought than he cared to admit, even 
wondering if there could possibly be children from such a union, and if the 


Council would allow it. He tried to dismiss the problem from his mind for 
although Rona obviously enjoyed his company, she had never given him the 
slightest encouragement in that direction. In fact, he felt as though he were 
being dangled on a string, with no idea of her true feelings towards himself. 
Since he had played the same game with many a girl in the old days, he 
could scarcely complain; but it probably explained why he was so interested 
in this particular girl. 


In spite of Bruce’s remarks, Thane could guess there was more in it than 
Bruce was going to admit. At first, he had been gay and light-hearted over 
the whole affair; but, lately, there was an anxious, strained look in his eyes, 
and his frustration was becoming more evident as his temper became less 
certain. 


Inevitably, the situation developed into a quarrel over something quite 
trivial so the infrequent meetings a their apartments ceased and Bruce took 
himself off to live in lodgings of his own choosing. If the Council knew he 
had broken one of their conditions by moving, the gave no sign of it. 


In spite of his many new friends, Arnot felt lonely. Although, in general, 
Fate had thrown most of the crew together for the voyage, it was reasonable 
to suppose that they would eventually part. However, Bruce had been his 
friend since long before the expedition had been undertaken, so he had 
regarded him almost as a brother. 


Chapter 11 


Many months passed before Wormald was able to put his plan into effect. 
He had decided that something more subtle was required than engineering a 
major breakdown all at once. A series of small breakdowns, at first 
appearing to right themselves, leading to more major ones, would give the 
appearance that the machinery was at last succumbing to the wear-and-tear 
of old age. If all went well, it might not be necessary completely to close 
down the System before the Council thought to summon aid from the 
Unisphere’s crew and give directions that they should train a chosen few to 
be responsible for its future maintenance. Thus, advanced engineering 
would gain a foothold. 


It would expose Wormald to the danger of discovery more than a 
straightforward complete breakdown, executed in one fell swoop; but the 
results would be more convincing. 


The first blow struck, passed almost unnoticed. One of the trains was a 
few seconds behind schedule. In later weeks this developed into minutes— 
with the result that people began to discuss the phenomenon, still without 
alarm. Other trains were also affected. However, Wormald watched the 
schedules closely, being anxious not to cause any accidents which might 
result in loss of life. 


Anxiety began to stir when one of the little-used minor lines failed to 
function altogether. A few days late, it was working again; and sighs of 
relief were given as the idea formed that the System was capable of 
performing its own repairs. The Tube System actually was maintained by 
built-in robot servicing devices, but once Wormald had fully mastered the 
controls, he was able to short-circuit some of them. He was fully enjoying 
himself, much as a small boy would with an intricate model railway, now 
that the danger of discovery appeared to be remote. Luck had been on his 
side in tracing the main controls. As he thought, they were located well to 
the North of the present capital. There were no buildings in the area, so the 
station had fallen into disuse and no one had bothered to repair the entrance 
to it. Trains still stopped there, as they always had done, but, apart from 


small boys, archaeologists, and a few others, merely curious, no one got on 
or off there. 


Following the plans his research had uncovered, Wormald eventually 
came to the place where there should have been a lift to carry him to much 
lower levels. The wall appeared to be unbroken. At first he thought he must 
have made a mistake? Then an unusual sound caught his ear. He tapped the 
wall, then stopped and listened as the taps sounded more hollow. The sound 
came from the other side of the wall. It was not loud, but the contrasting 
silence left after the departure of the train made it quite clear. Hope rose that 
it was possible the lift was still working, but had been bricked up for some 
reason. 


Immediately, his senses dictated caution to him. Who had been 
responsible for the bricking up? If it had been deliberately bricked up by 
any Council of the new race, to tamper with it would make it obvious that 
there had been human interference causing the breakdown—and it would 
not take investigators long to discover that he was responsible. There was, 
however, a reasonable chance that the sealing off had taken place in the 
days prior to the Disaster—when the automatic control and maintenance of 
the System had reached such perfection that there was no further need to 
use manpower at the controls. 


It was a chance he had to take. If he failed, he was not sure that it 
mattered much if they took his life. He should have been dead and buried 
hundreds of years ago. and there was not much for him to live for in this 
new world. With little hesitation, he attacked the wall, using tools 
improvised from the debris which was still cluttering the entrance to the 
station. As the concealed lift was in a side passage, some distance from 
either the entrance on the platforms, by the time he had made an opening 
large enough to pass through there was no time left for exploration that first 
day. 


Having ascertained that there was indeed a lift working behind the wall, 
he caught a train home, being determined to bring food and camp there for 
several days. His absence would occasion less suspicion than frequent 
journeys to such an out-of-the-way spot. People who knew him would 
assume that he had been invited to stay with someone else temporarily. 


Later journeys he took overland, using devious routes to get there. The 
entrance was not completely blocked, and he had no difficulty in finding, 
and using it. He explained these journeys by assuming the pose of an ardent 
nature-lover. He was careful to set the controls so that the occasional 
breakdowns should not coincide with his periodic absences, and managed to 
remain completely free from suspicion. 


Thane Arnot decided that the thing he liked most about this new world 
was its openness, the large areas of land still free to cultivate. Coming from 
a world of cities and little open land, one would have supposed him to have 
a phobia of vast spaces, and feel really comfortable only within the confines 
of the small towns. Space-travel, however, had taught him that there is 
nothing so vast and open as space—and now he knew that deep down in his 
subconscious, this was what he had really wanted all his life. 


His future work, if the Council permitted, should be on the land. It would 
take time to learn all the things that most of these people knew from 
childhood; but he was still young. Physically, he was only thirty-two years 
old, he recalled with a slight sense of shock. 


He was debating whether or not he should try and contact the Council, or 
wait for them to summon him, when the message came. One moment, he 
had been wondering whether he could bear many more days of loafing 
about, now that a purpose in life had begun to form once more; and, the 
next, the thought had planted itself firmly in his mind, leaving little doubt as 
to its origin, that he was required to report to the Council immediately. 


He had been on the point of returning to Ranmor from one of the farms in 
a nearby community. The farmer was a relative of the Clints, the family 
with whom he had become friendly at the beginning of his explorations. By 
then he had been more or less adopted into the family bosom as an uncle, 
and the two small children adored him. When the first stirrings of an 
interest in farming became noticeable, Merril Clint had introduced him to 
her brother, and this had produced an invitation to stay on his farm a few 
days. The message slightly hastened his departure, but he left with the 
warm assurance of the farmer that a job could be found for him on the farm, 
should the Council agree. 


Less than an hour later, he arrived at the nearest Tube entrance—only to 
find it packed with, what seemed to him, the whole population of the nearby 
village. He caught fragments of sentences here and there and, occasionally, 
a forcefully-hurled thought. 


“There hasn’t been a train through for over two hours ...” 


“.. and I had a communication from a friend in Ranmor that the whole 
System has broken down.” 


“Of course, it just isn’t possible it has broken down for good. I expect it 
has just closed down temporarily for major repairs.” 


“_.. not the first time this week. My train was over two minutes late 
yesterday. Jon says ...” 


“... if it comes to the worst, we shall have to walk. We don’t go into 
Ranmor often, anyway. It will affect my sister up North far more, if it is a 
complete breakdown ...” 


It seemed as though most of those gathered on the platform were there to 
find out as much about the phenomenon as they could. Normally, not more 
than half a dozen people would be using the station at this hour of the day. 
Weighing the chances of a train coming within the next hour as rather 
uncertain, Thane decided to start walking. He could call in at each Entrance 
on the way to see if they had started running again. It would take him 
several hours to walk the twelve miles that lay between him and the centre 
of Ranmor; but it was possible that some horse-drawn vehicle might come 
along and shorten his journey somewhat. 


He was not very lucky, however, and apart from two slow, short lifts, he 
had to walk most of the way. With frequent stops to see if the System was 
inaction again, almost three hours had passed before he reached his 
destination. Tired and breathless, he arrived at the ante-room to the Council 
Chamber, to find the crew. except Wormald and Kenton, already assembled 
there. 


“What a time to pick to be out of Ranmor. Nice to see you all together 
again though. I suppose you weren’t far away when they summoned you, 
you lucky things.” 


“The hospital I was visiting kindly loaned me an ambulance, otherwise I 
should be walking yet. With a fast horse and a superbly-sprung vehicle, I 
quite enjoyed the ride. You must have come quite a distance, Thane, 
judging from the time it has taken you to get here. 


“Twelve miles, at least. I’ve blisters all over my feet—which might 
interest you professionally, when you’ve got a moment to spare.” 


“Do you know I don’t believe I’ve ever treated a blister, caused by 
walking too much, before. It will be quite a new experience.” Courton 
grinned. 


“There wasn’t much room for walking in the old days,” commented 
Thursfield. “Those of this generation are quite hardened to it from their 
earliest days. Still, I dare say it will hit them hard if the Tube has broken 
down. It will take some of them weeks, instead of hours, to get from one 
town to another.” 


“T believe it will hit them harder than that,” Dunstable interrupted. “In the 
absence of organised religion, it being human nature to worship something 
—these people have let the Tube assume the position of importance allotted 
only to Gods in the old days.” 


“Perhaps it is only a temporary breakdown, anyway,” comforted the 
doctor. “Perhaps I had better look at your blisters now, Thane. I suppose we 
shall have to wait for Wormald and Kenton, before we find out why we 
were Called here. Probably, Wormald’s gone off on one of his country jaunts 
again, and found himself miles from anywhere when the message come. It 
beats me how those communicators manage to contact us, even over a 
considerable distance. None of us—except possibly you, Thane—can 
convey, or catch, even the slightest thought to or from an ordinary Klaatan 
more than a few feet away.” 


Courton was wrong, however. The summons to the Council Chamber 
came almost immediately following his words. 


“Be seated,” said the Head, pointing to the table they had occupied on 
their previous visit. This time, however, they needed no interpreter and 
were not prisoners on trial—or were they? 


Even without their newly developed powers of thought-perception, they 
would have found it hard to ignore the air of hostility emanating from 


almost every member present. 


“Tt would seem that our policy of leniency betrayed us when we decided 
to let you live freely amongst us. However, we must not judge too hastily. 
You are requested to open you minds, so that the Council will be able freely 
to discover any thoughts that may be harmful to our society. Any attempt to 
conceal anything will be take as a sign of guilt and be dealt with forcibly.” 


There was no ignoring this grim command issued by the Head and, one 
by one, the underwent a mind-wrenching experience—which left them 
feeling exhausted, in spite of the fact it lasted only a few moments. The 
Head’s command to open their minds had been merely a formality in this 
case; not one of them had the power to erect an effective mind-block 
against anyone wishing to prise secrets from their minds. Normally, this 
mattered little—as it was against the Klaatan code of good manners to peer 
into anyone else’s mind without invitation. This was, obviously, not a 
moment for good manners. 


When the Head again addressed them, his face was slightly less grim. 
“What I have read in your minds clears you of all complicity in the most 
stupid and treacherous events that have just been brought to my notice. Two 
of your number, however, are not present, I rather fancy their minds would 
tell more, it not all, of the facts leading to the present dangerous situation. I 
gather, from the story told to me by Anu Rama, that they are unable to be 
present, having been forcibly detained by the Gabblers. 


“You are aware that the Tube has ceased to function. This is not due to an 
accidental mechanical breakdown, but to deliberate interference by Urik 
Wormald.” 


Arnot and his companions stared aghast at the faces of the Council men, 
who had none of their usual serene composure. Indeed many of them were 
seething with suppressed fury—which seemed to be directed at the space 
travellers in general, in spite of their recent exoneration. 


“We must send them over! The dangerous thoughts and impulses that 
their minds contain are already spreading like a disease amongst our 
younger people. We made a mistake to ever admit them to our society, and 
now we must pay for it. Before more harm is done, I beg the Council to 
have this menace to our peaceful society removed.” The speaker was a 


normally benign looking individual. Usually, his great age made his 
movement and speech slow and ponderous. At that time he spoke with 
passion, voicing the feelings of many and influencing most of the others. 


The Head appeared to be annoyed that anyone should speak without 
invitation. He gestured to Anu Rama to proceed. 


“Tt is with great shame that I have to confess that my own son is more 
guilty than any of these men. The unrest which led to the formation of a 
dissentient party, and to the present situation, was there before these men 
ever came amongst us. Two of them have been led astray by that party. It is 
not they who wrongly influenced our young hot-heads. 


The Council, being composed of wise, fair-minded men, had to see the 
justice of his argument. Anu Rama continued. 


“Griff, my son, is the elected leader of the group. Its aims have been 
peaceful enough. Some of their ideas, such as representation of the younger 
people on this Council, may even be worth considering. Others, notably the 
admission of the Gabblers to our society, are foolish. I think they realise 
that, a little late in the day. I have received a message from my son, saying 
that the situation has got out of hand. 


“Apparently, they had some wild idea that, in order to interest the 
majority of us in engineering, it was necessary to tamper with the controls 
of the Tube. They enlisted Urik Wormald to handle the mechanical 
arrangements. It may even have been his own idea—since, only now, has 
word or thought leaked out about it. It was probably not intended to put the 
Tube completely out of commission for any length of time; but, just at the 
vital moment, when Wormald chose to give a final demonstration of the 
power of man over machines, the Gabblers swooped and trapped him in 
some way. 


“They are now holding him to ransom and demanding large amounts of 
food and clothing, also animals ...” 


“No!” The anguished cry came from several councillors at once. Arnot 
and his companions were astonished at the feeling which the so-far 
apparently tolerant demand had aroused. Then Thane realised that animals 
had become almost sacred since the Disaster. Once it became possible to 
raise crops, the few remaining animals had been allowed to multiply. 


Gradually, the people had acquired an aversion to meat, particularly as it 
involved killing. The Gabblers had no such inhibitions and the Klaatans 
looked upon their hunting activities wit horror. It was unthinkable to turn 
over any animals to them. 


The Head addressed Thane once more. 


“Your other companion, Bruce Kenton, is also in their hands, but I rather 
gather he’s a willing victim. There is a girl involved. We still don’t know 
the whole story, having only a few thought-messages to go on. However, it 
has become clear to me, in the last few moments, that we, as a race, are 
completely out of our depth when it comes to combating violence. 
Therefore, I make the suggestion to the Council, that you are the only ones 
with the necessary war-like qualities capabler of dealing with the situation. 
Instead of sending you over, I put it to the Council that you should be 
allowed to redeem yourselves—by undoing the damage you have 
unwittingly helped to cause.” 


Relaxing mentally at the thought of not having to take the initiative in 
any decision which might lead to killing, the Councillors were unanimously 
in favour of the suggestion. 


Immediately on leaving the Council Chambers, Arnot led the others to 
his apartment, to hold a council-of-war. 


“Tt seems to me,” he said, summing up the situation, “that we must first 
contact Griff Rama and some of the other leading lights in this affair. If 
they’ve been in touch with the Gabblers, they probably have some idea as 
to the whereabouts of their headquarters. We must find out how far Bruce is 
involved. Surely he can’t be so crazy as to be actually aiding the Gabblers! 
If this comes to a fight, we don’t want to find ourselves fighting him!” 


Chapter 12 


Bruce was beginning to wonder if he had been foolish to fall so completely 
under Rona Solent’s spell. A large doubt had reared its ugly head; he almost 
suspected that she was using him, without regard for any feelings he might 
have in the matter. Then he remembered the complete honesty of the 
Klaatans, and felt a little better. 


The day came when Rona, sensing the turmoil caused by her attitude, 
decided that the time was ripe to reveal her true motives. 


“Bruce, I’ve been wondering how to tell you something which I know 
will hurt you. It is impossible for me not to know how you feel about me. 
But, evidently, your won perception isn’t quite strong enough to interpret 
the way in which I regard you. When two Klaatans fall in love, there is no 
difficulty. Each knows, beyond doubt, the state of the other’s mind. It did 
not occur to me until recently that you might think I was deliberately 
misleading you. 


“Tf things had been different—if there had not already been someone else 
who means everything to me—I might, possibly, have fallen in love with 
you. As it is, Bruce dear, I think of you as one of my closest friends. I hope 
you will never feel that I have betrayed you.” 


Bruce could only gaze at her dumbly, like a hurt animal. The lump in his 
throat prevented him from speaking for a moment. Then he forced the 
words out: “How do I know what you feel. You probably regard me as some 
kind of lower species, not fit to associate with you. You probably regard me 
as some kind of lower species, not fit to associate with. You’re probably 
quite right. Perhaps, you even pity me a little in the midst of your scorn. But 
if you wished to be kind, it would have been better to have left me alone.” 


“Bruce! Look at me! You must see what is in my mind. I will open it to 
you, so you may know the truth.” Rona was physically hit by the distress 
emanating from Bruce’s mind. Bruce looked, his mind seeking hers 
desperately. Gradually, he felt calmer as he was wrapped against cruel 
words by loving thoughts. It was not the kind of love he sought; but, 
basically, it was almost as strong. He suddenly knew the high regard in 


which Rona held him. It was as though he were a blood relation, close 
enough to be her brother. 


The tension broke. His mind released hers. He laughed ruefully. “So 
that’s what they call sisterly love. Well, you’ve at least restored my morale 
somewhat. I suppose I ought to do something to earn that high, though 
undeserved opinion you have of me. I’m yours to command, fair maiden. 
Lead out the dragons!” 


The allusion of the last remark may have been lost on Rona. However, 
she caught his general meaning, and laughed in return. 


“Now I have confessed there is someone else, perhaps I should tell you 
who it is. I have kept it a secret from all but Griff Rama—in order that the 
Councillors should not find out. It is possible they would order me to 
undergo some kind of mental treatment if they knew that I have fallen in 
love with Hamer.” 


“Hamer,” cried Bruce in astonishment. “But he’s a Gabbler!” 


“A very superior Gabbler, you must agree—in fact, the leader of quite a 
large tribe.” 


“But you can’t communicate mentally with the Gabblers, not even to the 
extent you can with us. You have nothing in common with him. In spite of 
feeling that they have some rights on their side in this struggle, they are 
savages after all.” 


“Tt must be the savage that attracts me then— the noble savage. He has 
such a fine physique, and he knows what he wants. He wants me.” She 
laughed recklessly. 


“Does he love you?” Bruce demanded. 


“T believe he does, in his own way. But it’s so different from the 
courtship of our own race—so much more exciting!” 


“Would you live in the wild parts with him, and cut yourself off from 
your people and all the things this society offers you?” 


“Tt has happened to one or two women before. They never came back— 
so, perhaps they never regretted it. As for myself, I would, if I have to. But I 


joined the Group in the hope that something might be done to admit them to 
our society.” 


“Has it occurred to you that Hamer might feel hemmed in and unhappy, 
living in a framework of rules made by others?” 


“Hamer knows our aims. And he has always expressed himself in full 
accord with them.” 


“Perhaps he does agree in principle. But are you certain that, he 
personally, would want to take advantage of them? Perhaps he doesn’t fully 
realise what it would mean himself.” 


“Then I should have to follow his way of living. Besides you are quite 
wrong about there being no possibility of mental communication with 
Hamer. One of his ancestors was a Klaatan. And, although his ability in the 
art is no better than yours, at least his mind isn’t such a murky fog as that of 
the average Gabbler.” 


Faced by such unswerving loyalty, Bruce gave up the argument. Rona 
was obviously attracted by the Viking stature and good looks of the Gabbler 
leader. He little knew it, but his own brawnier figure and rougher ways in 
contrast to the slim, highly cultured Klaatans, had been instrumental in her 
initial regard. 


“Come with me, and you shall meet him. Perhaps you will understand 
then.” Rona flung the invitation at Bruce on impulse. 


Bruce was torn with curiosity over his rival and a desire to be alone with 
his wounded feelings—at least until he could view his relationship with 
Rona from a different perspective, if it were at all possible. 


Curiosity won; and soon Rona was leading him to a deep rift in the hills. 
There was a steep drop to be negotiated, about fifteen feet, Bruce estimated. 
Then the land sloped downwards more gently, forming a valley which was 
thickly forested. As they approached it down the slopes of a fairly steep hill, 
Bruce was struck by the familiarity of its outlines. This had been the bed of 
the Thames! 


The fifteen-foot drop turned into an unformidable bank on closer 
acquaintance, down which they scrambled wit ease. Once among the trees, 
all resemblance tot he former river valley vanished. Although the rift was 


only half a mile wide at this point, he felt completely lost. Rona never 
hesitated, but plunged onwards, following a trail that appeared to be blazed 
on the trees. Bruce studied them as closely as he could in the brief time of 
passing, but could see nothing. It was true they seemed to be walking along 
a track, but there was a network of such tracks branching off in all 
directions. None appeared to be more used than the others. 


Eventually, they came to a small group of wooden huts, roughly hewn 
from some of the trees. Nestling amongst the trees, they seemed quite 
inconspicuous. A clearing would have made them visible from the 
overlooking hills; but here, the trees clustered thickly overhead, screening 
them from view. 


Watching for signs of movement as they neared the buildings, Bruce 
heard a slight twang and a brief humming sound. He ducked and felt the 
wind of a missile as it passed over his head. 


He gazed round wildly, wondering in which direction to take cover. He 
watched, amazed, as Rona ran with arms outstretched towards a tall bearded 
man who had suddenly appeared on the trail in front of them, laughing 
loudly at Bruce’s reaction. 


The man clasped Rona tenderly for a moment. Then his face became 
grim and he indicated Bruce. “Why did you bring him here?” he asked 
roughly. 


“Tt’s all right dearest. He’s one of the Group. You’ve already met Griff 
Rama, our leader, and one or two of the others. I thought you might like to 
meet Bruce Kenton. He really is rather unusual. Besides, I wanted him to 
meet the man I love.” This remark, pronounced with an air of pride, was 
calculated to mollify the fierce-looking Hamer, but it had the wrong effect. 


“What business is it of his? It is supposed to be a secret between the two 
of us. There is no reason for you to have told him—unless he has designs 
on you himself!” 


Already Hamer had seen in Bruce a possible rival. His racial instincts of 
jealousy and hate come quickly to the fore. His intellect, greatly superior to 
that of most of the Gabblers, made him a dangerous man. 


Bruce, marvelling at the facility with which Hamer spoke the Klaatan 
language, hastily spoke up for himself. 


“She is yours, Hamer. I have already been made to believe that any 
aspirations I had in Rona’s direction are quite hopeless. Now I have seen 
you, I realise I never had a chance. You should pity, not hate me.” 


Unused to this kind of reply, particularly from one nearly his equal 
physically, Hamer searched for signs of weakness. He gave it up and 
laughed. “As you say, Rona, he is unusual. I’ve never seen a Klaatan with 
his build before. I wonder they let such an obvious throwback live.” Again, 
suspicion crossed his mind. “He’s not some wanderer of another tribe 
you’ve picked up with, is he?” He grasped her wrist cruelly. 


The expression on Rona’s face shamed him more than words could have 
done. 


“I should have remembered that that damned stupid trait you Klaatans 
call integrity would never allow you to double-cross me. I do trust you, 
Rona. But sometimes I get these passions and my reason loses control. With 
you to guide me, I will learn to become master of these wild, unreasoning 
instincts that are the heritage of my people.” 


That was as near an apology as the proud Hamer would aver make, and 
Rona was happy once more. She realised now that her sudden impulse to 
bring Bruce there might have proved quite unwise. She wondered how 
Hamer would receive the true story of Bruce’s origin. It seemed polite to let 
the matter slide, for the present anyway. 


Hamer turned to Bruce, with a show of rough cordiality. “To make up for 
my former inhospitality, perhaps you will eat with us?” 


Bruce wondered at the wisdom of coming to this place, when he saw the 
rest of the tribesmen. Hamer, dressed in spun clothes of a style he had seen 
before in pictures of the old Vikings, looked quite civilised compared with 
most of the others, the majority of whom wore clothes made from animal 
skins. 


The odour and revolting table manners of the oaf squatting next to him 
around the tribal cooking pot made him lose his appetite. He could not 
imagine how Rona would endure this if she had to follow Hamer’s life. Tor 
her sake, his interest in the Group’s aims flared once more. Then he realised 
it would also mean admitting these uncouth creatures to the Klaatan society. 
He nearly laughed at the ridiculous idea. 


“T see that, like Rona, you have no taste for meat. Have some fruit.” 
Hamer was seated between Rona and himself. Bruce suddenly remembered 
that Klaatans did not eat meat. Had it not been for his squeamishness, he 
might have once more roused Hamer’s suspicions. For the tribes were 
always warring amongst themselves. Each had to be wary of spies posing as 
innocent strangers. 


The meal over, Bruce expressed his interest in the weapon Hamer had 
used to his discomfort. Hamer translated his request into the simple 
language used by his tribe. Almost immediately there were sixteen stalwart 
men of varying ages, anxious to show their skill. 


A mark was made on a tree and Bruce had his first introduction to the 
ancient sport of archery. He had heard of it before, and knew the weapons 
were called bows and arrows in his own language; but he had no idea what 
a fascinating pastime it could be. Hamer proved his right to be a chieftain 
once more, by hitting the mark absolutely true. 


“T will lend you my bow and you shall try,” said Hamer. He was 
obviously ready for a little entertainment, and secretly hoping that Bruce 
would make a very poor showing. 


At first it looked as though his hopes would be gratified. Although he 
copied Hamer’s stance and method of drawing the bow as closely as he 
could, Bruce’s first arrow went wide. The next just grazed the tree. Then 
Bruce, who was really a fine marksman in other fields, released an arrow, 
which, more by good luck than skill, landed within inches of Hamer’s. 


“You must come with us hunting. Such skill is wasted here,” jibed 
Hamer, who knew that the shot had been a lucky one. 


So it was that, in a very short time, Bruce found himself on the edge of 
the forest, climbing up the bank from the Old Thames bed. 


Rona was with the hunting-party, although—as she explained to Bruce— 
she had a horror of killing quite as strong as that of any other Klaatan. “If it 
comes to the worst, and I have to spend the rest of my life with these 
people, I shall have to be reconciled to it. They could not live without meat. 
Not that I shall ever kill anything myself—I couldn’t!” She shuddered. 


“Rona, how could you imagine most of these people living with yours. 
Hamer, and one or two others, might manage to curb themselves 


sufficiently to fit in. But the majority could never reconcile themselves to 
civilised conditions.” 


“You’re like the rest of the Klaatans, who shut their minds to the 
problem. We realise it isn’t a simple matter of letting them live in the towns 
with us, if they wish to. Hamer wants us to teach his people to settle in 
permanent villages and raise crops, instead of relying upon erratic supplies 
of game. 


“You won’t change them just like that. How about the fighting between 
tribes. The villages will just raid each other—especially if they are in the 
open instead of hidden, as at present.” 


“We realise all that. We know it isn’t possible to change them overnight, 
but these people are on the verge of civilisation. With our help, their 
progress along the paths history has already travelled before can be 
hastened. It should be possible to compress two thousand years into two 
hundred years of progress, given the right kind of guidance.” 


“It is amazing they have remained at this stage so long, considering the 
progress your people have made.” 


“We had the obvious advantage of thought-perception to aid us. Then 
there were the Tube, the books, and the knowledge of of a great civilisation, 
perished. These people have no written history. Their traditions, handed 
down by word of mouth from generation to generation, are largely fables. 
And, so far, no research work has been carried out on their origins by the 
Klaatans. It seems obvious that they have sprung from ancestors in the more 
remote parts and have wandered here. 


“While tribes may have sprung into being from a few people surviving in 
an isolated valley, miraculously escaping the radiation which gave our 
forefathers the added gift we now take for granted. Isolated as the were, 
civilisation would be a dim memory after one or two generations. These 
people have had to start from the beginning all over again. I believe it took 
the stone-age man of your era many thousands of years—so it’s little 
wonder our Gabblers are still in the early stages of their history.” 


For the first time since he had joined the Group, Bruce realised the full 
depth of the problems which confronted their aims. He was at last 
beginning to understand the Cause to which he had given his allegiance. 


Chapter 13 


Urik Wormald was on the verge of whistling happily to himself as he 
emerged from the entrance of the Tube nearest the control station. His usual 
caution almost deserted him as he reviewed his latest tactics for upsetting 
the train schedules. This time he had aimed at a complete stoppage, to 
operate from mid-morning the next day. Provided nothing happened to 
implicate him in the meantime, he could sit aback and wait for the Council 
to ask for aid. No more risks need to be taken. It should be quite obvious by 
then that a trained maintenance crew was needed to put things in order. 
Meanwhile, he would offer his services to the Council. He would suggest 
that there was a chance he could put the Tube into working order again—if 
only temporarily, until such a time as a major overhaul could be carried out. 


He was so wrapped up in his speculations on the Councillors’ reactions 
that he did not see the group of hunters until they were almost upon him. 
The Gabblers had been very vague bogeymen to him until this moment. He 
knew the very rarely harmed Klaatans, but he also knew that he in no way 
resembled a Klaatan physically. Would his clothes put him above 
suspicion? 


They stood barring his progress back to the city. To turn aside, or to show 
fear by running, might invite an arrow in his back. He could see the kind of 
weapons they carried. 


Wormald stood his ground. It was deadlock for the moment. He had time 
to observe their rough skin clothes and brutish faces. Then a shout from 
further afield brought a response from some of the hunters. Although he 
could not understand what had been said, he gathered it was a signal to hold 
their fire. He made out three people running down the slopes of a hill 
towards them. As they came nearer, he could distinguish an obviously 
superior Gabbler in the lead. The latter was followed by Rona. Finally to his 
amazement, the third figure resolved itself into that of Bruce Kenton. 


A few words from Hamer made the hunters relax their threatening 
attitudes and stand idly by. Rona, Bruce and Wormald greeted each other. 


“T didn’t expect to find you in these parts—particularly hob-nobbing with 
this lot,” grinned Wormald, in relief. 


“Come to that, it’s a funny place to meet you isn’t it? I suppose you’re on 
one of your country, rambles?” 


“Well, it’s a nice day for a walk,” said Wormald innocently. 


“Wait! Don’t tell me. It’s something to do with the Tube, isn’t it? There 
used to be an entrance round here I believe.” 


“I thought you people couldn’t pry into other people’s minds, unless they 
wanted you to.” Said Wormald huffily. 


“Don’t be silly, you’re so pleased with yourself over something that 
you’re anxious to tell the whole world. Come on Rikky, you can tell us. 
After all, it’s something to do with our Cause, isn’t it?” Rona coaxed. 


“Tt’s dangerous to the Cause for too many of us to know about it. Even 
after it’s all over, it may spoil things, if it leaks out. If I’m giving things 
away like this, I had better lie low for a few days until I can summer down.” 


“It’s too late, Rikky. We’ve already guessed you must have something to 
do with the peculiarities in the train schedules, after all. You might as well 
tell us all about it—since the knowledge we have is quite as dangerous as 
the whole story, if it is found out.” 


Hamer had been within earshot of all this. He moved nearer as Wormald 
gave in to persuasion and told them the whole story of his operation. As he 
come to the part where he explained how the Tube was due to cease 
working entirely on the next day, Hamer rapped out a swift command to his 
men. Immediately, Wormald was being menaced again. 


Rona was horrified. “Hamer, have you taken leave of your senses. Urik 
Wormald is doing this to help our Cause.” 


“Your Group has many aims. It’s most praiseworthy one is to better the 
lot of my people. This idea of scientific advancement has nothing to do with 
us whatsoever. At least, not until this moment. Now we will see how much 
your people value the Tube. We will hold this Wormald person to ransom, 
and demand some of the things we want on account.” 


“You’re crazy! If the Council find out the breaking down of the Tube is 
in any way connected with the Group, we shall never have a chance to have 
any say in Council affairs. They will regard us as irresponsible citizens. All 
our aims will be viewed in the same way—the betterment of your people 
included.” 


“Your Group hasn’t made much impression on them so far, and its ideas 
may never materialise. This is our chance to force them along a little. We 
could even include a demand for inclusion of some of your members on the 
Council.” 


“You could,” agreed Rona wearily. “But no one could ever take any 
notice of anything they have to say after this.” 


Hamer addressed Wormald: “Go peacefully with my men, and you will 
be well looked after. We have not forgotten you are attempting to assist us, 
even if we do not agree as to your method.” 


Bruce nodded to Wormald. “Perhaps it would be best to do a he says. It 
would not be wise to return to the city for a few days, anyway.” 


“You shall accompany him,” laughed Hamer. “After all, the same 
arguments apply to you—now you know what he has been up to.” 


“And what do you propose to do with me?” asked Rona, icily. 


“That’s something I shall have to decide in a moment or two, my love. It 
would never do to send you with your friends. I think for the time being you 
had better stay with me.” 


Rona was already desperately sending out messages to Griff Rama. She 
hoped her fear and desperation were strong enough to enable her to contact 
him personally. Usually, long-distance messages were transmitted to special 
receivers, who relayed them to the persons concerned. This line of 
communication she decided to use only as a last resort, if all else failed. 
Their plight would then be common knowledge. 


She watched Hamer giving orders, which she could not overhear, to his 
men. Then she saw Bruce and Wormald led away. Never, for one moment, 
did she stop trying to contact Griff. Hamer noticed her apparent lack of 
interest in her surroundings, putting it down to shock. Taking her gently by 
the arm, he led her back to the huts in the forest. 


Hours later, sitting in the doorway of Hamer’s own dwelling, a building 
cleaner and far superior to the others, she got through to Griff. 


“Rona!” he exclaimed. “I was just dropping off to sleep.” 


“T suppose that’s why I’ve managed to contact you after all from this 
distance. Your mind was almost blank and very receptive. I’m at Hamer’s 
village. Listen did you know Urik Wormald was sabotaging the Tube?” 


“I have good reason to believe he is behind the trouble we have been 
having recently. What’s happened?” Griff asked urgently. 


“He’s arranged a complete breakdown for tomorrow. Hamer’s holding 
him as a hostage. There’s going to be a demand for a large ransom. I don’t 
know exactly what yet. He’s got Bruce, too!” 


“Where has he taken them? Perhaps Thane can help if we can organise a 
rescue party.” 


“T don’t know. He purposely prevented me from going with them. I think 
he was afraid I might give the hiding place away. I suppose I had better let 
him think I’ve become adjusted tot he situation and fully agree with his 
action. He might let some information slip. He didn’t harm them in any 
way. In fact, they went almost willingly.” 


“What I don’t understand is the fact he separated you so that you 
shouldn’t give away any information. Has he any reason to believe that 
Kenton’s and Wormald’s powers of sending messages are any less than 
yours?” 


Rona was stunned. She had been so busy trying to contact Griff that the 
point had entirely escaped her. 


“He assumes they are throwback Klaatans. But he has no evidence they 
cannot thought-send to any extent, if unaided by a Klaatan. He must have 
some other plan for keeping them quiet in his mind. I pray it’s nothing 
violent.” 


“Do you sill intend to stick by Hamer?” 


This was a vital question for Rona, and one that she had so far refused to 
face. “I don’t know. I have always known that Hamer is part savage. But, 
usually he is intelligent enough to recognise the fact. I’ve loved him so far, 


knowing what hi is. So how can I blame him when he slips occasionally and 
fails to take a long-sighted view?” 


“This is more than a slip, Rona. If he is allowed to have his way, it will 
ruin everything. And, if you stay with him, you will be lost to us for ever.” 


“You want me to argue with him, use myself as a lever! it’s a terrible risk 
for me. You see, they hold a woman to be of very little importance. And, if 
he would rather lose me, then we shall have accomplished nothing and I 
shall have lost my man.” 


“I must leave it to you to decide what you must do. But, once Hamer’s 
demand reaches the Council, our Cause is lost, and I must tell them all I 
know. We believe our aims are of benefit to the Klaatan society, so any 
action we take must consider them first. If Hamer and his people wish to act 
independently, they will have to stand on their own.” 


Rona rose to her feet as Hamer came towards the hut. He watched her 
come to life, pleased that she had at last come out of the coma. She would 
forget the incident in a little while; it was not his mate’s place to worry 
about such matters. 


She smiled and held out her arms. Thankfully he went to her. 
“Hamer, you do love me, don’t you?” 


“Whatever else changes, my love will always be toe same. I’m sorry 
about those two men, my dear, but it’s not important enough to come 
between us, is it?” 


“Tt’s more important than you think, Hamer. When you demand for 
ransom reaches the Council, they will immediately know who’s been 
upsetting the train schedules. It’s almost a sacrilege. The will impose 
punishments on all connected with the Group, including me.” 


“They will have to catch you first. You have always said you would live 
with me anyway, even if it did mean leaving the Klaatan society.” 


“Don’t you see what a terrible position you are putting me in? If I do 
nothing, I am, in effect, betraying my own people. You are betraying yours 


also—because you are depriving them of a better life for their children and 
those who come after, for the sake of a handful of riches now.” 


“As you do not know where the men are, I fail t see how it can be 
betrayal, if you do nothing. As for my betraying the future of my people, it 
is only a lot of vague promises after all. My people would rather make sure 
of something now, than pass up this chance and find the fortune holds 
nothing. We will learn how to live properly in our own time, without any 
teaching from your race. It will take centuries longer, but the process will be 
natural.” 


“You say there is nothing I can do. But there is just one thing. Either you 
return those men unharmed, without resorting to any kind of ransom threats, 
or I will have nothing more to do with you.” 


Hamer stood immovable, his face stony and expressionless. Then he 
answered stiffly: “So be it. Only, you will not be allowed to leave 
immediately. When my demands are met—I think I shall have to increase 
them and include your value in the ransom—you will be in my hut. If I 
have your word that no escape will be attempted, I will leave you 
unguarded. But, once I have to tell my men you are a prisoner and they find 
out you no longer belong to me, I can’t answer for their actions!” 


Rona hopelessly agreed. She had tried, and failed. She wondered if she 
would have acted in the same way, knowing failure to be inexitable. Love, 
her love, was not a thing to be switched off at a moment’s notice, and uses 
as a bargaining price. 


Griff waited until the last moment, hoping against hope that something 
would happen to prevent the Council hearing of the Group’s part in the 
unfortunate events. 


Time passed. The Tube came to a stop. Shortly afterwards, a note arrived 
in the city, addressed to the Council. It made its dramatic entry on the wings 
of an arrow, shot from a neighbouring hill into one of the outlying streets. 
Within a short wile, the note had been read by those concerned. Rumours 
spread rapidly, although the contents of the note were kept secret. 


Hearing that a note had arrived, and how it had come. Griff decided there 
was no hope left. He contacted his father, thereby breaking a silence that 


had lasted for many months. 


Anu Rama’s joy at being once more in mental communication with his 
son was quickly overshadowed when he heard what he had to say. 


His grief was partially alleviated by his son’s realisation of his mistakes, 
and his sincere desire to do anything in his power to remedy the situation— 
even though his confession should bring punishment upon himself. 


Anu Rama took the only course open to him. He informed the rest of the 
Council. It would require the resources of all their minds to deal with a 
situation like this. A situation which was utterly foreign to their natures, and 
one that had never risen before. 


Chapter 14 


Griff Rama was unable to give Thane much information, except to give him 
some idea of the general location of Hamer’s camp. There had been no 
further communication from Rona, so he now began to fear for her safety. 


Thane asked the Council to collect every little piece of information they 
could about the Gabblers, particularly the local tribes. Dunstable was of 
great assistance, having already studied the subject which he was planning 
to make his life’s work. As he laboriously waded through all that was 
known about them the germ of an idea began to take shape in his mind. 


“Gordon, this sounds crazy I now. But, if only there was a quick and easy 
way of learning the language and customs, any of the old crew would stand 
a reasonable chance of mixing with the Gabblers. They could then try to 
find Bruce and Wormald.” 


“There is an easy way. Jon Rubin once told me that, under hypnosis, an 
enormous amount can be crammed into the sub-conscious in a very short 
time. They have a special technique ...” 


“That’s marvellous. It will have to be quick. We’ve spent two days 
already, just summing up the situation. Soon the Gabblers may get 
impatient and threaten to harm the hostages if the ransom is not 
immediately forthcoming. The Council may be able to stall for time, by 
pleading difficulties in obtaining the enormous amount demanded. But I 
don’t think it will leave me much time to find them.” 


“You speak as though you are planning to go alone. I have always 
intended to go amongst the Gabblers, to see if it’s possible to spread the 
idea of a true God amongst them. They already have various ideas about 
Gods that have to be feared and propitiated. But I wonder how they would 
respond to the idea of a God of love, and the promise of an after-life. Is it 
possible to teach them Christianity I wonder, or must the new world have a 
new religion?” 


“Hold on ... That’s just given me an idea. Supposing we both take this 
language course—you could pose as a wandering priest, or witch-doctor, or 


whatever they call themselves, and I could be your assistant. Tribes do not 
intermingle freely, but there are one or two classes of people who seem to 
be accepted easily into any society—chiefly priests, doctors and 
entertainers. I suppose their priests and doctors are something like the 
witch-doctors of the old African jungle. While you are putting on a show, I 
can scout around and pick up information.” 


“An excellent idea, except for one thing—I have no intention of posing 
as a priest: I shall be one. I hope to present new ideas to them in a form they 
will understand.” 


“That’s agreed then. Only don’t overdo it and annoy them so much that 
they’re out after our blood. The less attention drawn to us the better, if we 
want to move around freely.” 


Three days later, dressed in a rougher version of Hamer’s clothes, the two 
approached the Thames rift from the side furthest from the city. In order not 
to invite suspicion, they had walked along the new inactive Tubeway, 
emerging from a disused entrance well beyond the boundaries of the city. 


Though Hamer had not renewed his demands, the need for haste was still 
great. Accordingly, it was with difficulty Thane forced himself to walk 
slowly. Gordon had a cord in one hand, the other end of which was attached 
to Thane’s belt. In his other hand was a staff, which he used to guide 
himself over the rough ground. His eyes stared vacantly in front of him. No 
one need look twice to assume that here was a blind man. It had been 
decided that there was less chance of being attacked if they were of poor 
appearance, had few possessions, and seemed too weak to present any 
danger. Long unkempt beards and hair, provided by a Klaatan make-up 
expert, made it difficult to guess their ages. 


They paused on the edge of the rift, half hoping to be seen by some of 
Hamer’s men. Though it would put their disguises, and the ferocity of their 
of their adversaries, to the test almost immediately, if they were successful a 
great deal of time hunting for the camp would be saved. If they were 
unfortunate, their quest might cost them their lives before they had scarcely 
begun. 


For several hours they lingered, wandering slowly along the bank. 
Occasionally, they would stop, while Dunstable appeared to enter a trance. 
As these tactics appeared to be fruitless and time-wasting, Thane at last 
decided it was time to enter the forest. They must make some attempt to 
find the camp themselves. 


Before setting out on their journey, they had collected several small 
objects from the Unisphere and concealed them on their persons. One of 
these was a small compass. Descending the bank of the rift at a point 
approximately opposite to the place Griff Rama had described as the 
beginning of the route he had taken to the camp, they followed one of the 
numerous paths that led through the trees. Griff had estimated that the camp 
was nearest the bank they had just descended. Using the downward slope to 
guide them, and hoping that the compass would prevent them from 
wandering in circles, they proceeded to search, ever-conscious of the need 
to observe their masquerade. 


More precious hours passed. Sustained only by the food capsules the 
Unisphere had carried, they plodded wearily on. To have been caught eating 
sandwiches, or any other highly cultivated products of the Klaatan 
civilisation would have brought suspicion immediately. 


“Tt will soon be dark,” Thane whispered, as they halted for a brief 
conference. “We ought to try to find our way back to the bank now, 
otherwise, we must be prepared to spend the night in the forest.” 


“Since we aim to be captured, I doubt if the forest is more dangerous than 
the bank. Though I have heard that fierce animals are rather more abundant 
in the forest than in the open. Rats, for example. Some of them are almost 
the size of a small dog. I wonder if Klaatan ethics allow the killing of such 
creatures. They must present a danger to them sometimes.” 


“Possibly the few left after the Disaster have not yet increased so rapidly 
in numbers they present a real problem. As you say though, they must have 
had to deal with them sometimes. Still, we’ll face that situation when we 
come to it. For the present, we need some kind of shelter—somewhere in 
the open, a place that will make a surprise attack very awkward.” 


“Aren’t you forgetting that we hope to be captured,” laughed Dunstable, 
very quietly. 


“Tt’s just possible we might be murdered in our sleep—if we don’t get a 
chance to talk first. What we’re really aiming for is a kind of escort back tot 
he cam, not necessarily as prisoners ...” 


“You'd better start talking quickly then,” hissed Dunstable breaking in. 
“We’re surrounded!” 


Dunstable had been maintaining his pose of a blind man, by string 
blankly over Thane’s shoulder while speaking to him, instead of looking at 
his face. Otherwise, he would have missed the slight glimpse of a hairy 
head in the undergrowth; and, elsewhere, the tip of an arrow pointed in their 
direction. His senses, at once alerted, picked up the sound of rustlings 
behind them. 


Thane showed no alarm, but touched the blind priest on the arm. He 
spoke in slightly louder tones, in the language of a distant Gabbler tribe. “It 
is time to move on, Master.” 


As if he had noticed nothing, he walked a few paces forward. The priest 
was prodding the ground with his stick behind him. Immediately, his way 
was barred by a hefty warrior. The fact that the latter was armed only with a 
stout stick, instead of a drawn bow, gave them hope there would be a 
chance to talk. 


“Are you one of Hamer’s tribe?” inquired Thane, in his role as a servant. 
“My master, the holy one, would like to speak with him. He has come with 
a message from the Supreme Master.” 


“There can be no harm in escorting them back to the camp. The blind one 
will not give much trouble. There is plenty of time to put them to death, if 
Hamer wishes it.” 


Delighted to find their plan working so smoothly, Thane carefully led his 
blind master along the trail indicated by the warrior. Soon, they were in the 
clearing described by Griff Rama. 


Hamer stood before them, noble and masterful. It was little wonder that, 
under his leadership, the respect for the god-like powers of the Klaatans 
was beginning to crumble, thought Thane. Dunstable, with his field of 
vision severely limited, marvelled at what he could see as he allowed his 
eyes to stray unseeingly past the figure in his path. Surely the Gabblers 
were not as bad as most Klaatans seemed to believe! 


“We have arrived, Master,” said Thane, in the Gabblers tongue. 


“Ts your master of such account then?” laughed Hamer slowly. “You 
seem to show great respect for one so helpless.” 


“To be helpless in body is not necessarily a sign of weakness,” Thane 
replied, with spirit. “My master is a holy man, a priest, come with a 
message for those who wish to hear it.” 


“The words ‘holy man’ mean nothing to me. But, indeed, he has certain 
powers beyond the body, if he is what he claims to be. He can put a curse 
on my enemies, influence the rain god, foretell what is to come ...” 


“He thinks I am a witch-doctor,” thought Dunstable. Aloud he said. “I am 
called Gor Don. I can do all the things you mention. But the message is far 
more important.” 


“Give it to me then, and you shall eat before you show us your powers. 
We have need of a priest. Our last one did not return from the hunt. He 
probably displeased the gods in some way. Not that he was much good, 
anyway.” 


“My message is for all men, from the Supreme God. I wish to speak to all 
members of your tribe.” 


“You have succeeded in rousing my interest. Perhaps, at least, you will 
provide us with a little entertainment ...” 


“Do not take my master lightly,” warned Thane. He knew that respect 
born of fear was due to a priest; otherwise, their lives were short. “This 
blindness is only a temporary affliction—cast upon him in order to help him 
to see inwardly. 


This audacious approach greatly intrigued Hamer. It was different from 
any used by a priest before. He decided to ignore the insult implied by the 
last words, and give orders for a meal to be prepared. 


It was an ordeal to eat, exposed as they were to the critical gaze of so 
many tribesmen: but Thane did his best to remember to aid Dunstable as if 
he were blind: and at the same time, tried to elicit information on the state 
of things in that area—pointing out that it would be necessary for the priest 
to know such things, if he was going to help them. Hamer answered absent- 


mindedly, hoping all the time to engage God Don, who sat remote and 
aloof, in conversation. 


“Can your master mix love potions?” he asked suddenly, thinking that 
Rona might be interested in these two. He was regretting that his action cost 
him her love, but was still determined to go through with it. 


Thane seized this slight lead, hoping that Rona might be involved. “My 
master’s potions never fail, provided he has first touched the person 
concerned.” 


“That can be arranged, if you will come with me.” The meal being over, 
Hamer led them to his hut. 


Rona was scornful as Hamer explained who the men were, but not why 
he had asked them to meet her. She backed hastily as the blind man groped 
to touch her. 


Startled, she heard him whisper, “Unisphere.” 


Allowing his blindly groping hands to come in contact with her arm, she 
sent a brief thought: “I understand. What do you want me to do?” Then she 
opened her mind to catch the weaker answer: “Play up to Hamer, and do 
what he wishes. This will make him believe Gor Don really is a powerful 
witch-doctor. He is supposed to be mixing up a love potion for me.” 


Rona felt herself blushing. There was a chance to put things right, 
without going back on her word! Now she would be able to pretend to be 
under the influence of Gor Don, and yet help her people Only one thing 
marred her joy—if Hamer should ever find out that their reconciliation was 
not genuine, it might provoke retaliation undreamt of by her fellow-citizens. 
It would be genuine though, she promised herself, much more so than if she 
really were under the influence of some drug. There was only the small 
matter of not being wholly loyal to him—in failing to betray these men to 
him. Rally Hamer should be grateful to the for bringing himself and Rona 
together again. 


Hamer finished introducing the priest and his assistant to her. Then he 
asked if she would like to listen to Gor Don, when he gave his message to 
the tribe. Rona agreed wearily, as if anything that would relieve her 
monotonous imprisonment were welcome. 


“Have you the smallest clue which might help us find our friends?” 
Thane sent this thought as they prepared to leave. He was already passing 
out through the doorway as he received his answer. 


“The only thing I can think of at the moment is that they were taken in a 
Northerly direction from the old station where we discovered Wormald. 
That was to the North of Ranmor.” 


“There’s no guarantee that they continued in that direction. We’ll have to 
try and pick up some more information round the camp. Meanwhile, keep 
your ears open. Hamer may let something slip, once you are reconciled.” 


Dunstable had faced this moment many times before in his imagination. 
He was handicapped never having witnessed the performance of a tribal 
witch-doctor, so he was not sure of the best method to approach is audience. 
Evidence collected by the Klaatans indicated that the utterance of weird 
gibberish, an appearance of foaming madness, a few apparently magical 
tricks; and, finally, a torrential outburst of words fitting the occasion, was 
expected. This not being a tribal ceremony, no sacrifices, orgies of 
ritualistic dancing, or anything more gruesome, would be needed. 


After all, the beginning was quite obvious to him. He began with the 
Lord’s Prayer, in English. 


Hamer’s tribe listened, being unaware that here were the seeds of a new 
philosophy of living. It sounded grander and more purposeful than the usual 
high-speed gibberish, so Thane could sense that Gor Don had scored a point 
there. He could hear favourable mutterings from the men gathered round 
the camp-fire. In the background, the whispering of the women indicated an 
excited interest. 


Now for the miracles! thought Arnot. Dispensing with the foaming 
madness act, Gor Don squatted down and appeared to enter a trance. 
Suddenly, there was a slight pop and a burst of light appeared over their 
heads, making the scene clearer than daylight—although the dusk was just 
beginning to turn to the darkness of night. The illumination lasted for a full 
minute, during which time most of the tribe hid their eyes and threw 
themselves to the ground in fear. Hamer remained standing in wonder. 
Reason told him all this was a trick, but the superstition of generations 


made him afraid to believe love potion would work, but the superstitious 
side of his nature made him try it. 


In the twilight, Dunstable had fired a capsule from a small weapon 
concealed in his clothing. As the light faded he leapt to his feet. 


“Now I can see!” he shouted in the Gabbler’s tongue. “The light that 
brought back my sight is also meant for you—to enable you to see the error 
of your way of living, to give you the chance to change before it is too late, 
and to bring to you the promise of another world, a life after death. Your 
gods are false. They teach destruction on hate. There is one God, greater 
than all. He asks only for love, and that you love each other as much as you 
love yourselves ...” 


Thane was horror-stuck. Dunstable was inviting disaster by challenging 
the tribal gods so soon. He waited for the storm to break. 


“Can he help us conquer our enemies? Bring rain? Make the meat fall to 
our arrows? Cast spells? Cure our sicknesses? Bring us fine children ...?” 
These and many other questions were hurled from all sides. Some were 
scoffing, some doubting, a few genuinely interested. Then came the 
challenge that Thane had been afraid would come. 


“If your God is so powerful, let him do battle and defeat the other gods. 
Junter’s tribe has a priest who is loyal to the old gods. At least, they did 
have one a few days ago when I was there. Meet him, and see who is the 
more powerful.” The speaker was a short, squat man of great strength. His 
ugly face bore marks of violence. His clothes, mad of skins, showed him to 
be a hunter. 


“He is one of the men who took Rikky and Bruce away.” The thought 
slipped into Thane’s mind from Rona, as she watched the proceedings from 
her place amongst the women. She must also have sent the same message to 
Dunstable, for the next moment he answered the challenge: 


“My God does not seek wars, but is ready to fight evil wherever it may 
be found. If you will lead me to this other priest, I will convince him there 
is only one true God!” 


“Fairly spoken,” said Hamer. “We have an understanding with Junter’s 
People. Tomorrow, we will escort you to their camp.” 


Dangerous though the situation might be, Thane was delighted. There 
was every chance that it might provide them with a lead to the two 
hostages. 


The entertainment over for the moment, the tribe began to disperse. 
Thane reached Dunstable a few seconds before Hamer approached. 


“Master, I am overjoyed that you have recovered your sight. But I have 
fears you will no longer need me.” 


“There is still much for you to do, my friend. And, in some ways, I shall 
need you more than ever. There will be no need for you to remain so tied to 
me, however. You may now have the pleasure of moving as freely as other 
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men. 


Hamer was there in time to hear what passed between them, as it was 
intended that he should. They waited for some indication as to their status. 
If he had any intentions of curbing their freedom, now was his opportunity 
to say so. However, Hamer’s first thought, apparently, was for his love 
potion. 


“You have it ready?” he queried. 


“Yes. It is contained in these pills. Crush and mix then with her food or 
drink, whichever is the easiest. One should be sufficient, but I have given 
you three in case of accidents. Once she has taken it, there should be a 
favourable change in her attitude towards you.” Gor Don gave Hamer three 
of the food capsules they had brought with them. 


“Hamer has the love potion. He will probably try to use it when you have 
your next meal. Make sure he has the opportunity to slip it in, when your 
back is turned. We will try to let you know for certain when he does use it 
—for it would never do to have a change of heart before you have taken it.” 
Thane’s weak communication just reached Rona, who had kept her mind 
receptive in the hope of receiving some such message. 


“If we can’t be certain, I will try to keep him in doubt—at least until you 
have been escorted to this other village.” 


“Let’s hope it won’t be necessary to delay the apparent results of taking 
the pill. We’re hoping he’ll be in the role of a supporter, instead of an 
onlooker, by the time the contest takes place.” 


Luck was with them. Not only did Hamer’s actions betray him just before 
the next meal;p he also mentioned to Thane that he hoped Rona would not 
refuse a special wine he had prepared for her. This piece of information was 
passed on immediately. 


“Why do you look at me so oddly, darling? Was the rink poisoned or 
something?” Rona risked a sly dig at Hamer, who was indeed hopefully 
watching her every move. “Not that it matters much if it was. Life hasn’t 
much to offer since my great and noble principles led us to the parting of 
the ways.” Having had a brief moment of satisfaction, watching his 
discomfiture, she allowed bitterness to flavour her words. To her relief, 
Hamer made things easier for her. 


“Rona, I still love you. Must you let those two men stand in the way of 
our happiness. I have my principles, too. I cannot possibly allow 
consideration of my person happiness to come before the welfare of my 
people. Must you use yourself as the price of their freedom?” 


“My dearest. I feared you were little better than some of the savages you 
look after so carefully. Your action of using force for what seemed selfish 
gain, blinded me to the more important fact that you only interest is the 
good of your people. Though we may differ in our opinion as to what is 
good for them, I cannot help loving you. Immediately I saw the battle was 
lost, I realised I was not prepared to pay the price, but it was too late then to 
go back on the things I had said.” 


“Tt’s not too late,” Hamer said softly, as he come closer. 


Rona gladly allowed herself to be draw in into his outstretched arms. The 
moments that followed made their reconciliation complete. Only afterwards 
did Hamer remember the love potion. Suddenly he wished he knew whether 
the drug was responsible, or if things would have turned out just the same, 
anyway. He was not at all sure that priests had any control over Fate. Then 
he decided he should be grateful to this one, anyway. Believing just 
sufficiently to attempt a reconciliation had caused him to go to Rona at the 
right moment. 


Chapter 15 


Thane shivered as they set out very early the next morning. Once they were 
out of the sheltered valley, the biting spring winds reminded him how much 
the altitude of the country had changed. Soon, the sun would be warm 
enough to remind him of the old days; but there was little else to indicate 
that this was the land he had left. 


The journey would have seemed short by Tube, but it was the longest he 
had made over land. In vain, he sought landmarks, but, of the tall buildings 
that had disguised the general landscape of his day, nothing remained. 
There and there, a heap of stones might have once been one of the more 
substantial buildings, or a grass-covered mound would possibly have 
revealed archaeological treasure, but there was no opportunity to 
investigate. However, as their journey took them Northwards, Thane’s 
hopes ran high that they were on the right track to find their friends. 


Rona was not withe them on this occasion; otherwise, she would have 
recognised the place where they had picked up Wormald. Proceeding North 
for about a mile past the old station entrance, the course they were 
following began slowly to bear to the North-East. The marathon walk was 
tiring Thane and Dunstable more quickly than the hunters—who would 
often follow their prey for miles with out rest. Their aged appearance was 
now a definite asset, entitling them to some consideration; for, eventually 
after almost four hours of walking, a halt was called. 


“We will rest while my men hunt. Perhaps Gor Don can invoke his god to 
assist them, so that they will not return empty-handed.” 


“Perhaps,” answered Gor Don, non-commitally. “It may be His will to 
send us without gifts of fresh meat to your neighbours. My task will then be 
much more difficult, but the proof that He is the one and only God will 
show itself in other ways. Meanwhile, if you are hungry I can satisfy your 
appetite without meat.” He motioned to Thane. The later also realised that 
here was another chance to increase their prestige. He produced some food 
tablets of a slightly different texture and shape from those presented for a 
love potion. 


“These morsels of food are each a complete meal. Take one. If you are 
satisfied, there are more for your men.” 


Sceptically, Hamer accepted the offer. He was amazed how soon the 
pangs of hunger disappeared. He regarded God Don with greater respect. 
Even the Klaatans, wit their superior knowledge, could not produce magic 
like this. The thought crossed his mind that he had been foolish to accept 
and to eat, what could have been poison, had the priest really been some 
kind of spy. It was too late to worry then though; so he took comfort from 
the fact that, so far, he continued to feel perfectly well. A few moments late 
he forgot about his doubts. 


“There would be no more hunger in our camp, if you were to stay and 
feed us, no more need to spend most of our lives hunting for food. Perhaps, 
we would then have time to learn and improve our way of living, without 
aid from the Klaatans.” he mused. 


“Those are idle dreams, Hamer. Without the need to hunt, your men 
would grow fat and lazy. Besides, one of the pleasures of life is to enjoy 
one’s food. You would soon get tired of these tasteless little meals.” 


“Maybe you’re right. But, all the same, I wish we were not endangering 
your life by challenging Hoonin, the Junter’s priest. Your powers are greater 
than I suspected. They are too useful to my people to have them cut off so 
soon. Your god seems to be one of peace, rather than war; so he might be 
defeated in battle. But that does not mean he is less worthy to survive. If 
you should lose, you will be entirely at Hoonin’s mercy. No one will dare 
lift a finger to save you from whatever fat he has in store. 


“You do not seem to have much faith in me.” laughed Gor Don. “Do not 
send your men to hunt now. Let us all rest for a while, then proceed without 
meat. I will feed half their tribe with such meals as I gave you. Then I will 
challenge Hoonin to do the same for the others. It may well be that I shall 
win the first round.” 


There was a difference in the ground they were covering, soon after they 
recommenced their journey. Wild life abounded, particularly birds of a 
heavy wingless variety; but none of it even remotely resembling any 
creature of Thane’s own time. One hideous specimen reminded him of a 


giant frog. Indeed, most of them seemed to be of the amphibious type— 
although, a far as he knew, there was no water near. 


An explanation occurred to him. He remembered that, once, there had 
been marshes to the North-East of London. Perhaps, creature seeking refuge 
deep in the mud had managed to survive the Disaster. As the ground was 
now much higher, and no longer marshy. Nature had adapted them to exist 
in their change surroundings. One thing puzzled Thane. As a stranger to the 
district he risked asking Hamer the question. 


“Why is it, with game so scarce in your area, that you do not hunt here?” 


“This place is cursed. No tribe hunts here, no matter how starving they 
are. It is said that an angry god lives here. He shows his rage with loud 
rumbles under the earth. Some, who have ignored him, have been 
swallowed alive into the ground. Others have been poisoned by the meat the 
ate.” 


There might be some truth in the tales, Arnot thought. The former 
marshy nature of the ground might have resulted in an apparently firm crust 
being formed at the time of the Disaster; while underneath vapours formed 
caverns which opened up to the unwary. As for the creatures being 
poisonous, no doubt some varieties were rather inedible—they certainly 
looked unattractive. 


It was long past noon when, having skirted the forbidden area, they came 
to thickly-forested country. 


“Epping Forest,” murmured Dunstable. “We must have walked at least 
seventeen miles.” 


“The Junters have a camp well hidden by those trees. We shall be there in 
a very short while. They will be expecting us; a message was sent as soon 
as it was light this morning.” 


Arnot wondered how, until he remembered the arrow that had landed in 
the city. That was impossible, however, unless men were stationed at 
intervals over the seventeen miles to pass it on. Drums he would have 
heard. That left some method of visual signalling; only that was also 
impossible without men stationed along the route. Since he dare not betray 
his ignorance of tribal customs by asking Hamer, he was inclined to favour 


his first theory—which raised the point that the Gabblers were more 
organised and less quarrelsome than he had supposed. 


The mystery partly solved itself as they entered Junter’s camp. This was 
almost identical to Hamer’s. The chief who waited to greet them was almost 
Hamer’s double. 


“Greetings cousin,” he said, as he advanced to meet them. 


Dunstable recalled that the old system of kingship had been founded on 
the superiority of certain families. By inter-marriage they maintained a 
standard of breeding and changed their political alliances accordingly. Thus, 
two countries which were at war might suddenly join together against other 
countries who had formerly been their allies—cementing their friendship 
with a carefully arranged marriage between their leading families. The 
arranged marriage between the heads of these two tribes indicated that 
history might well be repeating itself. 


“Has the hunting season been poor, or are your men too weak to bear 
their bows?” asked Junter, sarcastically, noting the absence of the expected 
gifts. 


“We can afford to ignore your remarks, cousin, having brought with us 
something much greater. We present our priest, Gor Don. He has the power 
to feed us when we are hungry. No doubt, he will do the same for your 
people, if you ask him. However, since he has no wish to usurp the duties of 
your priest, let him feed half your tribe. Your hunters or women of your 
tribe.” 


An angry Hoonin stepped forward. “This is a trick Gor Don has had time 
to prepare. Can he bring back dead warriors to life? Breathe fire? Make rain 
fall ...2” 


“One thing at a time, Hoonin. You have been challenged to feed half the 
tribe under the conditions Gor Don has laid down. Let us see him feed his 
half first.” 


Apart from the visitors, most of the tribesmen were now gathered round, 
eager for entertainment. Junter divided them up into two parties. “You may 
begin,” he commanded. 


Gor Don and his assistant distributed nearly two dozen food capsules to 
the men of their group. For a moment, success hung in the balance; the 
men, fearing to be poisoned, hesitated to put them into their mouths. Then a 
large, bearded warrior laughed and gulped his down. 


“He’s crazy. He must think we’re ants. We had better take our bows and 
hunt for ourselves. We shall get no food from ...” He broke off, puzzled. 
“But I don’t feel hungry any more. I feel as full as if I had eaten all the meat 
I wanted. 


“And I.” “and I.” Came shouts from those who had followed his 
example. 


“You are fed and will not need more until your next meal-time,” said Gor 
Don. 


“Tt is a trick!” muttered Hoonin, angrily. “Nevertheless, I will do my best 
to equal it. Give me a few moments.” He hurried of to his hut and began to 
concoct a mixture of evil-smelling herbs and liquids calculated to destroy 
the appetite. He decided that this as precisely what Gor Don had done— 
never, for one moment, believing that anyone could exist on the food 
capsules. An expert in the art of crude medicine, in a few moments he was 
able to produce a bowl of liquid. This, he proceeded to pass round his half 
of the tribe, directing them each to take a sip. 


The mixture tasted so horrible that it was only fear of Hoonin that 
prompted most of them to swallow it, instead of spitting it out. Almost 
immediately, one or two were violently sick; but those who managed to 
retain the liquid were quick to announce themselves free of hunger. 


That round seemed to be almost a draw. Then Thane suggested that, at 
the next meal, the two contestants should each feed the opposite half of the 
tribe—so that everyone could compare the results of the two meals. 


After a brief rest, the contest began in earnest. Interspersing his act with 
wild dances round the camp-fire, and much gibberish, the witch-doctor 
went into a frenzy of fire-eating and breathing flames, walking on red-hot 
ashes, and many other tricks that Thane and Dunstable had seen performed 
for entertainment in their own time. They were tricks which called for a 
high degree of skill and training that Gor Don could never hope to equal in 
a few days, let alone a few minutes. Nevertheless, they had expected some 


such performance and had already prepared a programme of magic which 
they hoped would appear to surpass each one of Hoonin’s tricks. 


At last Hoonin sank, exhausted to the ground. His followers cheered what 
seemed to be a first-class performance of all the known magic of their age. 
It was impossible to beat it, they muttered amongst themselves. 


As dusk was approaching, the two priests fed their respective parties. It 
was Clear that Gor Don’s meal was the most popular, particularly as those in 
Hoonin’s earlier party were now feeling extremely hungry, while Gor Don’s 
felt much the same as usual. It was also clear, however, that no one dared 
commit themselves, until it had been proved which priest was the more 
dangerous. 


It was Gor Don’s turn. 


First, he asked that a heap of dry undergrowth and wood should be made 
ready for a new camp-fire. Then he directed that water should be poured on 
the other one to extinguish. Cries of dismay arose, and no one would 
perform the task until Junter commanded they do so. While Klaatans had 
their flint and tinder-boxes, the Gabblers still relied upon the primitive 
method of twirling a stake in a depression in a log of wood, relying on the 
resulting heat to ignite a few dry shavings. This was so laborious that fires 
were not usually allowed to completely burn out, new ones being lit with a 
brand off the old. 


Asking both chiefs to satisfy themselves that there was not a spark of fire 
in either the old or the new fires, Gor Don then stepped forward tot he heap 
which was ready for the new fire. He made some elaborate passes and 
changing over it. No one noticed the small incendiary fall from his hand. A 
few seconds after he retired, a jet of flame shot up ten feet into the air. It 
soon subsided; but, by that time, the rest of the fire was blazing merrily. 


The tribesmen covered their eyes in wonder and fear. They had seen all 
Hoonin’s tricks before, performed by other priests; but this was new, and 
like anything unknown, greatly to be feared. Gor Don produced thunder 
from an explosive hidden by Thane during Hoonin’s act. It was a 
comparatively simple matter to appear to light the darkest part of the 
clearing with light issuing from his mouth—a very small torch took care of 
that. 


As it became darker, Gor Don stepped back a little from the fire-light’s 
glow and extinguished the torch. Immediately, his face shone like a 
disembodied mask from the blackness. A small phial of luminous paint, 
applied during daylight, was now able to show up. This was a contribution 
from the Klaatans. 


Having allowed the tribesmen to absorb all the terror of seeing him turn 
into a spirit, Gor Don rounded off his act. He repeated his trick of turning 
night into day, by firing a capsule unseen into the darkness. This enabled 
him to appear again as his former self. Immediately, he buried his face in 
the sleeve of his garment as though too overcome to carry on, but in reality 
wiping away the phosphorescence. As the light faded, he turned to the 
chiefs, indicating that he had produced all the miracles he was going show 
them that day. 


“T am confident that you have seen enough on which to base your 
judgement. If you still doubt that there is only one God, I shall have to 
produce something more drastic—perhaps, harmful to your people. And, if 
Hoonin still thinks that stuff he produced is food, let him try living on it for 
a month. I am quite prepared to exist on my tablets for the same length of 
time. That way, we shall see which is really food.” 


Too many of the tribe had gone in fear of Hoonin for him to be popular. 
As a result, apart from a few who had enjoyed his special favours, their 
support was wholeheartedly switched to the new priest. Having lost the 
contest, Hoonin stood apart, awaiting his fate with a haughty indifference 
that Arnot and Dunstable could only admire. 


“Gor Don, you are now priest to the tribes of Hamer and Junter. We will 
obey and make sacrifices to your God only. Hoonin shall die in whatever 
way you command.” 


“The Church would not have approved this method of making converts,” 
thought Dunstable, uneasily. 


“My God does not look favourably on needless killing,” he said aloud. “I 
have defeated Hoonin, and so he is less than nothing in your eyes at this 
moment. Yet he is still the same person you were praising yesterday. He is a 
clever man, and our people have need of such men. If Hoonin will forsake 
the gods who have not proved so great as he thought them, and become a 


follower of the God who gives me guidance, he may yet have the 
opportunity to do great things.” 


There arose mutterings as the watching tribesmen found themselves 
being deprived of the entertainment of Hoonin being put to death in some 
spectacular manner. Their respect for Gor Don, however, made them see the 
wisdom of his words. Hoonin, himself, was wondering at this sudden 
reprieve. A proud man, the thought of losing face by bowing to his victory 
made him ready to seek death with open arms, but Gor Don’s words threw 
him open to doubt. Somehow, the alternative to death sounded quite 
honourable. He made one last stand. “And if I refuse...?” 


“You are free to go.” 


The answer shook Hoonin, who was trying to sort out his reply from the 
confusion and muddle in his mind caused by this peculiar treatment. If he 
left, the story of his defeat would follow him. He would have to travel many 
miles to build up a reputation as a priest again, in an area where he was 
unknown. Revenge coloured his thoughts, but he realised that, without a 
following, it would be difficult to overthrow this upstart priest. Besides, 
some of the upstart’s tricks really were worth knowing ... 


“Your God is the greater. Hoonin does not wish to follow unworthy 
gods.” 


His capitulation having been made with as little loss of pride as possible, 
Hoonin was allowed to retire to his hut. Gradually, the rest of the tribesmen 
drifted away to their quarters. At last, there remained only one childlike 
figure seated on the ground. Thane could dimly observe that it was that of a 
girl, who seemed unable to take her gaze from Gor Don. He left Gor Don 
talking to the two chiefs, and went to sit by her side. 


Closer inspection proved her to be older than he had supposed. However, 
her figure was surprisingly slight compared to the other, heavily-built, 
Gabbler females. Her features were also more delicate, almost beautiful— 
but not quite so regular as those of the Klaatan people. Her rough clothes, 
however, proclaimed her to be one of the lower orders of the Gabbler tribe. 


Thane compared the look on her face to the star-struck youngsters of his 
own time; but it was more, he decided. She was starved, hungry for 


something which she was not sure existed; eager to snatch any straw that 
might provide the missing vital part of her existence. 


“Would you like to meet him?” asked Thane. 


Her thoughts disrupted, the girl’s face became blank. The answer she 
gave Thane was absolutely unintelligible. After several more unsuccessful 
attempts to communicate with here, he returned to Dunstable. 


AS a respectful follower of Gor Don, he could not interrupt his 
conversation. Yet he was burning with curiosity to know more about the 
girl. Fortunately, his wanderings had been observed. 


“Your attendant is wasting his time there,” laughed Junter. “Poor Mury is 
simple. She has never spoken since she was born, except some peculiar 
mouthings of her own. Her mind wanders along different paths from ours. 
That’s one of the evils that follows the mating of a Klaatan with a Gabbler. 
Have a care, Hamer, that it doesn’t happen to your children.” 


“The union of a Klaatan and a Gabbler is very rarely blessed with 
children. And, as you say, the children are usually unlike the others. But, 
occasionally, that is for the best. It has resulted in the birth of some very 
superior ones—even though, unfortunately, they seem to die young.” 


“Tt is said that our great-grandfather was one such child. He lived just 
long enough to take a wife, and father two children. The Klaatan strain in 
our family is now very thin, but it may make your union more successful 
than most.” 


Chapter 16 


In spite of the urgency of their mission, Thane Arnot found his thoughts 
wandering back to the girl He found it impossible to believe that there was 
not some intelligence there. After discreet inquiries had failed to produce 
any clues as to the whereabouts of the hostages, he retired to the hut set 
apart for Gor Don’s use. 


“So far, there is no one we can trust. If we question anyone directly, word 
of it would probably reach the wrong ears. I have a feeling that, if only 
Mury could talk, we might find out something. Did you see the way she 
looked at you?” Thane asked Dunstable when they were alone. 


“T must have more attraction for the females than I supposed,” laughed 
Dunstable. “It’s a pity I’m a dedicated man. At least, she would not be able 
to tell anyone you had asked, if she is unable to speak.” 


“Great amount of help you are ... Wait though, I’ve just had an idea. If 
she’s half-Klaatan, perhaps Rona could establish mental contact with her. 
Do you think you could persuade Junter to let Mury return with us? It’s 
probably a waste of time—but we might stay here for ages and find out 
nothing. I hope Hamer intends to return tomorrow; if not, we must make 
some excuse to return alone—that is, if Junter agrees to let Mury come with 
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us. 


Junter was only too pleased to let Mury go with them. To him, she was 
just an additional mouth to feed, her parents having died when she was 
quite young. Gor Don explained that it might be possible to use his powers 
to cure her. Whether or not Junter believed this, or secretly thought that Gor 
Don just wanted to possess her, he did not argue. 


Hamer, too, fell in with their plans; he prepared to start back very early 
the next morning. 


Rona looked surprised as she saw the pathetic, unkempt waif. Hamer was 
a trifle apologetic. 


“Gor Don seems to think this object would make you a useful servant. 
Since she can’t speak, and doesn’t seem to have any brains, he must be 
proposing to cure her. I do not wish to risk offending Gor Don—who seems 
to have unusual powers, even for a priest. But, if you do not wish to have 
her, I will send her back—or suggest he finds another home for her.” 


“Wait ... Give me a moment to think about it,” answered Rona, using the 
moment to hastily flash a message to Thane. 


“Who is she?” came the thought. 


“She may be able to tell you where they have hidden our friends, if you 
can reach her mind. She is half-Klaatan, but seems to be either deaf and 
dumb or mad.” 


“T will try.” Aloud, Rona said: “Perhaps some clean clothes and a wash 
will make her more presentable. I am willing to give her a trial anyway. We 
can always send her back, if it’s hopeless. Leave us now while I see what I 
can do.” 


The men departed and Rona took the girl by her shoulders, making her 
gaze straight into her eyes. 


“Can you hear me!” The thought, delivered with all her power, entered as 
a disturbing whisper into the darc caverns of Mury’s bewildered mind. The 
light that kindled in her eyes was Rona’s answer. She tried again. 


Pictures flashed through Mury’s brain. She was sure they were not her 
own. It was quite obvious that this other girl had something to do with 
them. Words had no meaning. Although thought-communication was a 
matter of fleeting impressions and sensations, rather than words, there were 
so many things Mury had never experienced! and it was impossible to 
communicate abstract things. 


After a while, it was quite clear that she was enjoying the game. At first, 
the pictures consisted of trees and camp scenes, then Rona tried to show her 
pictures of Ranmor. The look of wonder on Mury’s face told her that this 
was completely strange to her. She broke the chain of pictures and Mury 
pleaded with her eyes, and the strange sounds, for more. Again and again, 
Rona broadcasted the idea of Mury trying to make pictures for herself. 


At long last, she was rewarded. The transmission was no better than 
Thane’s, but Rona was able to reach out and pluck it from her mind—the 
picture of Gor Don victorious over Hoonin. She was watching his lips 
moving, realising once again a great lack in her own life. 


Having conveyed the thought that Mury should wash and dress in fresh 
clothes, Rona proceeded to assist her in this unaccustomed activity. Eager 
for new experiences Mury was most cooperative. She uncomplainingly 
endured the pullings and tuggings necessary to reduce her matted hair to 
order. At long last, Rona surveyed the startling transformation, and 
jubilantly took her to gaze in her reflection in a pool of water. 


Here, Hamer, Arnot and Dunstable found them. The meal for which they 
were bound was temporarily forgotten as they were confronted by the 
results of Rona’s hard work. Of the tree, Thane alone had been aware of the 
person that lay behind the dirt and towsled hair. 


“The cure has started, master,” said Thane, quick to turn Rona’s work to 
advantage. 


“Indeed, she will soon be fit to be your woman Gor Don. I wouldn’t mind 
her myself ...,” seeing Rona about to turn furiously on him, he hastily 
finished up, “... if my heart had not already beheld greater beauty 
elsewhere.” 


Rona smiled again, but Thane felt a stir of jealousy as he remembered 
how Mury had watched Gor Don. It was ridiculous he told himself sharply, 
being unable to talk with her, to reach her in any way—yes, it was 
impossible to imagine that romance lay in that direction. 


Mury could not believe that the face that stared back at her was hew own. 
When Rona finally convinced her, she began to realise that she more nearly 
resembled Rona, in spite of her dark, straight, tresses of hair, than the 
woman of the tribes she had met before. She tried to communicate this idea 
to Rona. The latter, being thoroughly alert to her mind, caught it, and 
agreed. 


It was almost time for sleep when Mury, now more adept at forming 
pictures, enlarged upon the subject. It was quite obvious that she was 
intelligent; picture after picture poured forth, drawing conclusions from the 
memory of her Klaatan mother, producing likenesses of the few Klaatan 


people whom she could remember seeing—including two who resembled 
Kenton and Wormald. These last two she was hesitant over. She knew there 
was something different, and was unable to quite classify them as Klaatans, 
in spite of their clothes. 


Rona was elated. Mury had seen the two captives at some time or other. 
She formed a series of pictures designed to ask what had happened to them. 
It was a kind of ‘now you see them, now you dont’ game. Laughing, Mury 
took it from her and showed Rona the two men being escorted into the 
‘Cursed Region’, the area that had once been marshes. 


The tribesmen looked wary. They did not venture far before they came to 
a mound, which was almost hidden in vegetation. One who had been there 
before took the lead and forced his way through, revealing the mouth of a 
small cave. The opening was so small that the men had to bend almost 
double to get through. 


Pushing the captives inside, they rolled a large boulder in front of the 
opening, almost completely obscuring it. Rona was amazed when all the 
tribesmen departed, leaving the captives unguarded. She asked why. 


Mury understood the picture query and replied with scenes of the priest, 
Hoonin, mixing drugs in the captives food, then hypnotising them. Rona 
wondered how Mury knew all this, and received pictures of Mury secretly 
following the tribesmen. Shut up in her own silent world, any unusual 
activity excited her interest. Unable to ask, she was in the habit of satisfying 
her own curiosity. Earlier kicks and cuffs had taught her caution; and she 
now moved as carefully as the wild animals when stalking her prey. 


Thane was jubilant at the news Rona communicated to him. The next 
problem was how to get away without raising suspicion. 


“T don’t fancy travelling at night. And we should have to think of a very 
convincing excuse to leave without attendants. Then there’s always the 
possibility someone will follow us. If they should later connect us with the 
escape of their prisoners—even if they don’t actually see us help them— 
some, if not all, of our prestige will be gone. They will probably connect us 
with the Klaatans,” said Dunstable, reluctant to retreat from the position he 
had made for himself. 


“Our most important aim is to rescue Bruce and Rikky. Your founding of 
a new religion is a long-term plan. Anyway, I should not have thought a 
man of your ideals would want to base a religion on the tricks and lies you 
have practised on these people.” 


“Tt is the only way to reach them. Later, I hope it will be possible to 
discard the magic. I suppose you’re right. But it does seem a pity to cast it 
all away, when I’ve made better progress than I dared hope. If word gets 
round that I’m connected with the Klaatans, I shall find it very hard to get a 
hearing again,” answered Dunstable, sadly. 


Seeing how much it meant to him, Thane suddenly had another idea: “It’s 
just possible we can disguise your connection with the affair. Suppose you 
stay and act as cover for me. If things can be explained to Mury through 
Rona, perhaps she will agree to guide me to them. As Hamer thinks you’ve 
got designs on her, you can pretend we have run away together, when our 
absence is noticed. If we get caught there is a chance that the punishment 
will be in your hands—if they think I’ve pinched your girl. Anyway, if we 
are caught in the act, or afterwards suspected, you can claim I hood-winked 
you too.” 


“T don’t like leaving you to face the danger alone. But it does seem a 
feasible plan.” 


“Of course, it is. As a matter of fact, you face more danger than I. Yov’ ll 
be staying within their reach. Whereas, if I get clear, I shall endeavour to 
reach Ranmor, with Bruce and Rikky, as soon as possible.” 


“That seems the best thing to do. I should not wish you to return for me. 
I’ve cast my lot in with these people. I intend to stay with them, if possible. 
There’s nothing for me in the city. Later, it might be possible to return for a 
visit. But, just at the moment, I would rather face death than give up the 
small foothold I have gained.” 


“That’s it then. If Mury agrees, we shall be parting for a considerable 
time, if not for good. I have a feeling you have found your place in this 
world. I wish you the best of luck in fulfilling your mission.” 


Arnot and Dunstable made the leave-taking then, as they knew there 
would not be time when the final moment came. 


Rona explained to Mury exactly what was wanted. She made it clear to 
her that she would not be able to return to the tribe, but would have to go to 
Ranmor with Thane—if this was, she agreed to lead him to the prisoners. 
This was the critical point. If she was truly fascinated by Gor Don, or 
considered herself bound to him in any way, she might refuse. 


Mury hardly hesitated; Ranmor, the place where people spoke with their 
minds, where her handicap would not completely cut her off from others. It 
was a dream she would do anything to attain. 


Chapter 17 


Shortly before dawn, Thane felt a gentle touch on his face. He was instantly 
awake, to find Mury ready to go. Following the custom of the tribesmen, he 
had slept in his clothes, so had few preparations to make. Without waking 
Dunstable, they crept quietly from the hut. 


Knowing where the watchmen were posted, it was an easy matter to 
avoid them. They were there to keep enemies out, not members of the tribe 
in. Thane and Mury followed a path into the darkness, as far as they dared. 
Then they climbed a tree, to await the first streaks of dawn—being thankful 
that they had so far escaped the attentions of night-roaming beasts. 


As the dawn came, they were able to confirm their hopes that they were 
out of sight of the camp. With luck, it would be hours before their absence 
was noticed. When they had descended the tree, Mury smiled and beckoned 
Thane to follow. In spite of the seriousness of their mission, he was almost 
singing for joy. With the smile, she seemed to notice him personally. 
Suddenly, his spirits fell as he remembered his-disguise. She would think 
him old, and little different from the other tribesmen, except for the 
reflected glory of his association with Gor Don. 


It was difficult to keep up with her over the rough ground. Half-way 
there, he sank exhausted on to a grassy bank. It was no use calling Mury to 
stop, when she could not hear; but she seemed to sense something was 
wrong and glanced back. In a few moments she was sitting beside him, 
making signs that she understood and would wait until he had recovered. 


Thane produced some of his meal tablets. Mury accepted hers without 
hesitation. H wondered just how much Rona had told her, and was tempted 
to remove his disguise. Remembering the care the Klaatans had take to 
ensure that it could not easily be removed, his rashness left him. 


After a short rest he found himself able to continue, this time more 
slowly. Shortly before noon, they were skirting the edge of the ‘Cursed 
Region’. Reaching the trough that had formerly been the bed of the River 
Lea, hey began to follow it into the territory. They had reached a point 
where the banks were high on either side, and where their outstretched arms 


would have been able to span the distance between them, when Mury, who 
was slightly ahead, gave a cry and recoiled. 


Narrowly avoiding a collision with her, Thane pushed her behind him. At 
the same time, he looked ahead, to see what had startled her. Expecting to 
see something large, he neglected to look down at the ground, until 
something struck his foot. A quick tug by Mury saved him, just as the 
creature reared its head to strike. 


It missed and, as Thane regained his balance, he found himself facing a 
monstrous snake-like creature. No, it was more like an enormous eel, he 
decided quickly. While it did not approach the size of the boa-constrictors, 
or anacondas, that had existed a short while before his own time, when he 
remembered the strength of a normal-sized eel, he knew he was facing a 
formidable enemy. 


As he raised the small blaster he had brought with him, the creature 
seemed to spring into the air with a lash of its tail. He fired as it landed on 
top of him. 


The wind was knocked out of him as he fell, and a warm stickiness 
covered him, yet still the thing thrashed about. Bruised and shaken, he 
managed to roll from under it and lay there, gasping, as its struggles grew 
weaker. 


Mury, who had watched, horrified, fully expected Thane to be dead. 
Covered with blood, and unable to move, he certainly appeared to be badly 
injured. She was startled to find his eyes open. He tried to speak to her, 
between gasps for breath, forgetting that she could not hear. She looked for 
water, to wash away some of the blood, and remembered a small pool they 
had passed a few yards back. 


She hesitated before tearing some cloth off her new clothes, but there was 
nothing else which would convey the water. Soaking it, she hurried back 
and was amazed to find Thane laboriously climbing to his feet. The look of 
concern on her face made him wish he could reassure her. Smiling, though 
still breathing heavily, he took the cloth from her, and made it quite clear 
that the blood was not his. A sharp pain in his chest made him wonder how 
many ribs ere broken, but his arms and legs seemed quite whole, though 
badly bruised. 


Anxious to leave the ancient water-course, in case of any more 
encounters, he indicated that they should continue without further delay. He 
found it necessary to lean heavily on her shoulder, as they proceeded for 
another half-a-mile, until they reached a point where the banks were less 
steep. By then he had recovered sufficiently to negotiate the slope. From 
then on, he could walk unaided. 


It was not far. The Gabblers had not dared to venture far on the 
treacherous ground. Long grass, bushes and stunted trees hid many a pitfall. 


A mound, or small hillock came into sight. Mury proceeded more 
cautiously after that, in case a tribesman had been sent while she had been 
absent from her own tribe. It was most unlikely, however, that one had been 
brave enough to venture on his own—and more would have seen no need to 
conceal themselves. There being no sign of movement as they approached, 
taking what cover they could from the bushes, they carried on to the cave’s 
entrance. 


The silence worried Thane and, throwing caution to the winds, he tried to 
peer over the top of the boulder, into the darkness of the cave. He called, 
but there was no answer. With Mury’s help he tried to roll the obstruction 
away. At first, it seemed to be no use. Then he realised that it was held there 
by piles of smaller stones at its base. It would have been impossible to 
move it from inside; but after several minutes of hard work, the barrier was 
removed. 


Thane’s heart sank as he beheld the two, still bodies lying on the floor. 
Neither appeared to be breathing. He felt their flesh, it was still warm. After 
a few moments’ perseverance, he was rewarded by the faintest trace of a 
pulse in each. He wished Grant Courton was with him. 


From their sunken features and wasted bodies, the prisoners had every 
appearance of starvation: yet, whether it was this that had actually caused 
them to lose consciousness, or that the hypnosis which Hoonin had 
administered had resulted in a trance, it was impossible for him to say. 
Either way, he did not see how he was going to get them back to Ranmor 
unaided. 


Rona, laying contented in Hamer’s arms, realised with a shock that it was 
several hours since she had tried to contact Thane or Mury. It was quite 
dark, and she hoped that the couple were in a place of safety. 


It was some time before her call was answered. Then it was Mury who 
made contact. Rona could sense the weariness of the other girl’s mind, the 
effort of collecting enough energy to send a coherent message. There was 
also relief, mingled with many other emotions. 


Her mind showed pictures of Thane, sleeping from exhaustion. Near to 
him were Bruce Kenton and Urik Wormald. The surroundings puzzled 
Rona. The broken heaps of masonry, and a glimpse of a rounded, 
manufactured roof, led her to suspect that it was another discovery of the 
prisoners, efforts to contact Rona or Ranmor, despair at their weakness; 
and, finally, the marathon effort by which they had managed to drag the two 
men over a mile of rough ground, to their present hiding place. From the 
picture Thane presented in Mury’s mind it was evident that all was not well 
with hi. Nevertheless, Rona had to speak to him, and asked Mury to wake 
him up. 


“Can I help now?” asked Rona, remorsefully. 


It was difficult to pluck a coherent answer out of Thane’s semi-delirious 
mind. Finally, she managed to grasp the essential sense of the message, 
amidst pictures of huge snakes, holes in the ground, high banks and 
gathering darkness. 


“Contact Ranmor. Get Grant Courton here. Tell him—Leyton station. I 
can’;t do more ...” Thane’s mind trailed off; he was asleep again. 


“Don’t worry,” Rona reassured Mury. “Help will come.” 


Mury did not understand the first part of the message, but it was quite 
clear she had to wait where she was for further developments. She settled 
down to continue her weary vigil, passing the time by wondering who 
Thane and these men were? By that time she suspected that Thane was not 
what he seemed to be—and neither was he as old as he appeared. His 
courage filled her with admiration. 


Thane awoke to find himself being borne along with a gentle, swaying 
motion. For a time, he was content to let this comfortable state of affairs 
endure. He watched the shadows cast on the sides of the roof of the tunnel 
in which they were travelling. Suddenly, his memory started to function 
again. He tried to sit up, but found that he could only raise his head a few 
inches, before pain forced him back again. The movement had not gone 
unnoticed, however! in a few moments Grant Courton was at his side. 


“Just keep still a little longer. Then we’ll have you in a comfortable bed. 
There isn’t much wrong with you, now that I’ve strapped up your ribs. A 
few days rest, and you’ll be able to get about again.” 


“How about Bruce and Rikky?” 


“Their condition is rather puzzling, but they are in no danger now. If you 
had not reached them when you did, they would have died from thirst. I 
doubt if they’ve had any food or drink in the eight or nine days since 
they’ve been missing. Being in a comatose condition, they have consumed 
very little energy. Otherwise their lives would be in danger.” 


“The girl that helped me—where is she?” Suddenly that seemed to be the 
most important thing to Thane. He had done his part by rescuing his 
friends; it was now up to others to see that they were all right, that the Tube 
was restored to working order, that the problem of the Gabblers was settled. 


Courton directed his attention to the other side of the stretcher. Mury 
plodded wearily along, slightly ahead of them. 


“She would not leave you—although we tried to persuade her to use the 
stretcher, too. She is obviously tired out; but she seems deaf, or is past 
hearing from sheer exhaustion. She seemed pleased to see us, and then 
utterly ignore us. She waited patiently until we had done what we could, 
and were ready to go. Then she came along, too, moving like a robot.” 


“Didn’t Rona tell you about her? She is deaf. The tribesmen thought she 
was simple, too. Rona found that she can receive strongly-sent messages, 
and transmit weak ones of her own, much the same as we can. She has a 
least average intelligence, although it is as yet untutored—even in the 
smallest of things which we take for granted.” 


“Rona didn’t mention her at all—or, if she did, the message was not 
passed on. I can understand why she does not speak now. Deafness was 


recognised early in children of our age, and other methods of teaching them 
to speak were used. Earlier in our own civilisation, deaf children were often 
thought to be mutes also, merely because the could not learn to speak by 
themselves, without hearing others. The effects of being born deaf amongst 
these backward tribes must be far worse.” 


“Mury also suffered from having no one to care what happened to her. 
Her parents were killed while she was very young. Her mother was a 
Klaatan, by the way.” 


“That explains her looks. She reminds me more of the girls of our own 
time, though. Her features are not quite as delicate as those of the Klaatans. 
However, this discussion isn’t helping Mury at the moment. let us see if 
Griff can contact her.” 


Griff was walking very near Mury, bearing one end of the stretcher 
supporting Thane. Even so, it was some moments before he could get any 
response from her tired mind. When he did, however, she seemed to come 
to life. The blankness had been pierced again, and she was no longer alone. 


Her first thought was for Thane. It took her a long time to convey what 
was in her mind; but, having once found there was nothing seriously worn 
with him, she attempted to ask a question that had been troubling her since 
the Klaatans arrived. At last, Griff got the gist of it! 


“If he really belongs to your people, instead of the tribes, why is it he 
does not speak to me with his mind, as you do?” 


The monumental task of explaining Thane’s origin and true background, 
in a few pictures that Mury was most likely to understand, defeated Griff 
for the moment. He contented himself by explaining the Thane was not one 
of their people, but of a different race from either the Klaatans or the 
Gabblers. 


At last, Mury was persuaded to accept a stretcher, after she was told that 
it was Thane’s wish. Another hour and a half brought them to the outskirts 
of Ranmor. There, they ascended to ground-level, and were able to make 
use of the hospital ambulances that had been waiting for them. The horses 
drawing the ambulances accomplished the rest of the journey to the hospital 
in a very short time. 


Thane, this is Rona,” came the thought, as Thane Arnot lay quietly in the 
hospital bed. “Griff tells me you succeeded. Hamer is furious that this 
prisoners have escaped, but I don’t think he connects you with it. He thinks 
that Hoonin’s defeat caused his control over the prisoners to lapse, so that 
they were able to escape of their own accord. At the moment, he is 
commiserating with Gor Don over the loss of his servant and woman.” 


“That’s wonderful. Things have turned out even better than I had hoped 
I’m afraid this is the end of your organisation though.” 


“Yes, I suppose I shall have to resign myself to exile—the same as any 
other Klaatan woman who has previously thrown in her lot with the 
Gabblers. I shall still be able to talk to Griff and some of the others, 
occasionally, thought.” 


“You must have greater powers of thought-communication than the 
average Klaatan. I thought that only the super telepaths in the 
communications departments could make contact over distances amounting 
to several miles.” 


“T surprised myself when I managed to contact Griff, and late Mury and 
yourself. Now I find it wasn’t just an odd chance or two, so I suppose I 
must be above the average. But I’ve nothing like the powers of the super 
telepaths. In any walk of life, the word ‘average’ is just a convenient 
expression to denote a kind of middle line. Most people fall a little to one 
side or the other of the average.” 


“Well, it’s a comfort to know you won’t be entirely out of contact. I hope, 
one day, it will be possible for you to come and go as you wish.” 


“It may happen, Meanwhile hurry up and get well. Mury is lost without 
you.” 


Chapter 18 


Once again, the crew of the starship Unisphere were on trial before the 
assembled Council of Patriarchs. This time, they had as their companions 
key members of the Group. 


The Head addressed the assembly: 


“We have allowed sufficient time to pass since our recent unfortunate 
disturbances for things to right themselves, and for out tempers to cool, in 
order that any judgements we are about to pass may be fair and 
unprejudiced. Those involved and injured have now recovered, and the 
Tube is working again. We will consider the case of each man separately. 
Let us begin with those who seem to be the least involved. 


“Grant Courton, will you stand so that we may deal with you first. Has 
anyone anything against this man remaining in our society?” 


With all the speed age allowed to him, a councillor rose to his feet. “As a 
member of the medical profession, I say it is unthinkable that this man is on 
trial. We owe so much to him that is impossible to asses it all here. Surely, it 
is against our code of conduct to steal the knowledge from a man’s mint, 
then send him over. It would be different if anything he has taught us was in 
any way detrimental to our civilisation. We, who have worked with this 
man, have never found the slightest trace of the evils attributed to his 
civilisation. If any man has earned his place in our society, it is the doctor.” 


Many other members of the Council rose in order to defend Courton. The 
Head smiled and asked them to remain seated. 


“Further defence is unnecessary. Neither is there any need to consider his 
place in our society. We will pass on to the next case—James Thursfield.” 


Anu Rama spoke for him, and many councillors nodded in agreement as 
he praised the rare quality of his mind, the new light he had brought to bear 
on their social problems, the dignity and honesty with which he faced life. 


A superior product of his own age, now able to approach life with a 
similar mature judgement to that with which toe older councillors were 


gifted, it was easy for them to regard him as one of themselves. There was 
no question as to his fate, it remained only for his position in their society to 
be ascertained. It was agreed to leave that question for the moment, and to 
pass on to the next person . 


“Gordon Dunstable is not here. It seems he has already embarked upon a 
new career. He may do no good, but I doubt if he will do any harm either. 
He is working on the right lines to make the Gabblers more possible to live 
with. I have seen nothing in his character that would be in the least 
detrimental to the Klaatan society, so I suggest we consider his case 
closed.” 


The Council were unanimously agreed with the Head’s suggestion. 
Gordon Dunstable, himself, would not have greed with the confidence 
shown in his work, had he been present. He had taken the opportunity to 
unburden himself to Jon Rubin, in a brief visit shortly before the trial. His 
mission was successful beyond his wildest dreams, and the whole thing 
seemed to be snowballing. Everywhere, small groups were growing faster 
than he could train helpers to guide them. 


“Ts this an evil thing I’ve started, Jon?” he had asked. “I feel I have been 
presumptuous in originating the crusade. They now look upon me as a god. 
I don’t dare disillusion them, or the whole thing will fall to pieces and they 
will be back where they started. Probably worse off, since they will return 
to their old gods twice as strongly. If I had not been so vain as to think I had 
been sent specially for the task of awakening their minds to the glory of 
God, in time God might have sent His Son amongst us again. Here am I 
professing to believe in Him, and presuming to interfere with His work.” 


“I think you are worrying needlessly,” Jon Rubin had replied. “You are 
supplying a very great social need at the moment. If it is God’s purpose that 
His Son should come again, it will happen, regardless of what you may say 
or do. It may be that you are to pave the way, or that you are just an 
insignificant pebble on the beach.” 


Slightly comforted, and praying for guidance, Gor Don had returned to 
the forests to continue his work, hoping that in time, there would be no need 
for performances of ‘magic’, that education by the Klaatans would make it 
possible to drop his deception, and tell them of Christianity as it really was. 


Thane rose to his feet with apprehension as his turn came. Nothing in the 
characters of the three who had preceded him had ever denoted any warlike 
qualities. He knew this was not so with himself. He suspected that his brain 
contained urges to fight for survival as strongly as any soldiers of his era the 
age the elders dismissed as an unfortunate one. 


“Thane Arnot has proved that what we regarded as the baser tendencies 
of his era, may be an asset in some situations. Provided those fighting 
qualities are guided by sound judgement, and are not used to support 
misplaced ambitions, our society will benefit from the inclusion of people 
like him.” Thane’s hopes rose as he heard a councillor speak for him. It was 
evident, however, that some of the others were undecided. 


“What specific future do you see for him?” asked one. “We do not have 
an army for him to lead. Apart from piloting his space-ship, what use is he 
—other than a possible source of trouble.” 


Thane saw, with gratitude, his friend, Adam Clint, enter the Council 
Chamber. Clint told simply of his friendship with the person on trial; of his 
attitude towards the ordinary things of life; of the way in which the ordinary 
people regarded him; and finally, of the willingness of his brother-in-law to 
teach him farming. 


A few moments later, Thane was accepted as a permanent and 
responsible member of the community. He sat down with relief as attention 
was focused on Bruce. 


The silence that greeted Bruce, as he took his turn to face the Council, 
showed this was a much more difficult case to judge. Although recovered 
from his imprisonment in the cave, he looked pale and listless. It was 
almost with indifference that he heard the Head, state the nature of the case: 


“We have already decided to judge each person separately. But, in so 
doing, we must remember that quite a few people were involved in the 
recent disturbances, most of them Klaatans, and that only two of the 
Unisphere’s crew were members of the Group. We must not allow Bruce 
Kenton’s background to influence us unduly when apportioning his share of 
the guilt.” 


Strangely enough, there were quite a lot of councillors who spoke for 
Bruce. His attractive personality had charmed many people, now as in the 


old days. Many felt that the guilt lay at their own door—for it was the 
young men of their own people who had led him astray. Others felt that he 
had been punished enough by his experiences. A few vices rose to suggest 
that his lack of moral judgement, his craving for excitement, his failure to 
apply himself to anything worth while, were all part of his twenty-fourth 
century background. 


Bruce was roused out of his apathy in surprise at the number of people 
who were willing to speak up for him. He hardly heard the others—who 
were only saying what he had expected anyway. The fact that the 
councillors were old should have lessened the chances he would have had, 
had he stood before a council of young men, he felt. He did not realise that, 
with their gifts of insight, they could see past the reckless youth to the 
genuine deference and interest he always felt when talking to an older 
person. Interest in others, no matter what their age, was the secret of his 
wayward charm. 


Having completely given himself to the pursuit of Rona, his failure to 
win her had made him feel that this new life had nothing to offer him, that 
his life should have ended when the old civilisation no longer existed. Now 
he half-wondered if he had been wrong after all: perhaps this feeling of 
failure would not persist. 


Then he returned to his former state of indifference to his fate, when he 
remembered he was hardly fitted for a job in this society. In any case, a life 
full of dull routine was hardly worth living. That was the reason he had 
become a spaceman. 


He heard the Head summing up: 


“Beyond membership of a dissentient group, we accept that you had now 
knowledge or part in the events which let to the breakdown of the Tube. 
Also, in spite of the fact that you were associated with he Gabblers, we 
believe you had nothing to do with their act of aggression. Therefore we 
will dismiss the case against you. 


“However, your lack of desire to become a responsible member of the 
community has been noticed. Accordingly we have some difficulty in 
deciding what to do with you. For those reasons, we are letting the matter 
rest, until we have dealt with the other cases present.” 


With mixed feeling, Bruce sat down again. The prospect of death had not 
particularly upset him, but he wondered what fate was in store for him now. 
The ghastly thought occurred to him that they might apply some mind 
therapy treatment, similar to that applied to criminals. Someone had told 
him about it and also mentioned that, while it worked reasonably well with 
Klaatans it left Gabblers mindless idiots. What effect would it have on him, 
who was neither one nor the other? 


He had expected Wormald to stand after himself; but to his surprise, and 
that of many others present, the trial proceeded with the cases of leading 
members of the Group. 


There were no rules commanding that all of the Klaatan society had to 
think alike. It was no crime to belong to any organisation which did not 
support the government. An offence was not committed until the Group 
actively plotted the downfall of the Government. Since, in the Council’s 
opinion, this was not in the best interests of the Klaatan society, punishment 
had to be metered out to offenders. 


Case after case was dismissed as the persons concerned proved their lack 
of knowledge that any offence had been planned, by allowing the Council 
to examine their minds. Rona was not present, having cast in her lot with 
Hamer, thereby cutting herself off from her own people. She felt hopeless 
now that there would never be any understanding allowing free inter-mixing 
of the two races. 


Finally, there remained only Griff Rama and Wormald to be tried. 
Knowing themselves to be guilty of the crimes from which the others had 
been exonerated, they had little hope of a favourable verdict. Nevertheless, 
each faced the Council with courage and a spirit which proved them not to 
be beaten yet. 


“I helped the young people, and I will not say I regret doing it. I must 
take the blame for the trouble of my action in stopping the Tube caused, but 
I could not possibly foresee that the Gabblers would act as they did. I must 
stress that the idea of stopping the Tube was entirely my own, and neither 
Griff Rama nor anyone else is to blame. I claim that what I did was in the 
best interests of Klaata.” 


“In your unreasoning fear of fission weapons, you have tried to stifle all 
interest in anything mechanical. I respect you r motives and agree with all 
the uncomplimentary ideas you have of my era. Your reasoning is faulty, 
however, due to your lack of knowledge of the type of mind that allowed 
fission weapons to be made. We had no real knowledge of the way in which 
our minds worked ourselves. 


“With your gifts of thought-perception, the mind is an open book to you. 
You know what is in each others’ minds, so you have no need to prove to 
each other how great you are. Thus, the kind of ambition that makes a man 
strive for power for its own sake, is lacking in your characters. 


“Knowing that, in general, your minds contain love and goodwill towards 
one another, you are vastly different from the race who met the fate you 
fear. And I fail to see how scientific research can lead to the evils you 
suppose.” 


Having concluded his defence, Wormald was allowed to sit down. It was 
clear that he was guilty of the kind of offence for which it was customary to 
mete out the supreme punishment. He was surprised that the sentence was 
not announced immediately, but deferred until after the judgement of Griff 
Rama. 


While his own fate seemed to be certain, Griff was determined to make 
one last plea for his followers: 


“Youth, in any society, needs some form of expression. Bottle up one 
kind and it will burst out again in some other form. We admit we live in a 
well-regulated, happy community, and ought to be contented, but we seem 
to have lost our individuality. Because we can commune with our minds, 
there is a danger of those minds becoming too much alike. On the whole, 
we are safe, both mentally and physically, in this society. This was not 
always so. Until recently, our people had the task of forming a new 
civilisation in the face of formidable odds. The resultant danger and hard 
work kept the young people from craving any extra excitement, or interests. 
Perhaps things are just a little bit too easy, and too static, for this generation. 
Science and engineering would give them a new interest in life. It was only 
one of our aims. I admit that we have shown ourselves to be too 
irresponsible for any of the others to be considered, but this one would 
surely be an advantage to the community.” 


“Tf you have said all you have to say, you may sit down,” the Head 
announced. It was as though he was dismissing a naughty child. His next 
words surprised all those on trial: 


“Tt is obvious that if we are to remove this canker of unrest from our 
midst, and make reasonably certain the disease does not sprout elsewhere, 
some unorthodox measures will have to be taken. You will notice I said 
‘remove’. The Council has already given much thought to the problem and, 
while they refrained from pre-judging the cases, various solutions were 
proposed. Finally, we found one upon which we were all agreed. 


“Griff Rama and Urik Wormald we could send over, but this would not 
solve the problem of those found ‘not guilty’. It is quite possible that they 
might become involved in a similar situation some time in the future. Here 
the answer could be mental treatment; but so many young people would 
eventually have to be treated, in order to make them fit into the pattern of 
our society, that it seems easier to change that pattern and make the society 
fit the people. 


“Griff Rama and Urik Wormald, we give you an alternative to euthanasia 
—that, accompanied by such members of the Group as are willing to form a 
crew, and Bruce Kenton—whom we hope will find it possible to captain the 
ship—you shall depart in the Unisphere on voyage of exploration, to 
discover the fate of the settlers on Mars. There has been no communication 
with them since the Disaster; and but for records of them discovered in the 
Tube, we should have been unaware of their existence. The Unisphere 
brought reports that there was no sign of activity in the towns. It may be, 
however, that some descendants survive.” 


“Tf the present unrest is due to the causes surmised, we expect no lack of 
volunteers for the crew. Since the Unisphere can only take a certain number, 
we are proposing to send other exploration parties to find out more about 
our own planet. It seems that , having consolidated our own position, the 
time for isolation is past. We must branch out and, at the risk of making 
mistakes, take an active interest in what is going on elsewhere. Since we 
propose to investigate the living conditions of the Gabblers and assist them 
a little along the path of progress, if it be possible. 


“As for science, we will dabble a little in that too, but slowly, beginning 
at the beginning, and trying no short cuts through our fiends of the machine 


age. James Thursfield may be able to assist here with some mathematics 
and the fundamental principles of science, although we have in mind 
another task for him. With the need to reorganise our society, and its 
representation on the Council, in view of the new requirements, we need the 
detached view he can bring to bear on the problem. 


“Of course, all this will take time. But we trust that the preparations and 
training of the crew will occupy you sufficiently to keep you out of 
mischief for some months. In any case, there’s always the alternative—I 
leave you to choose!” 


Stunned into silence, it slowly dawned on Griff Rama that the Council 
had conceded nearly every important point for which his Group had asked. 
They had gone the wrong way about obtaining the concessions, and 
deserved to fail, but the Council had once more proved themselves worthy 
of the office which they held. Neither was his punishment as bad as he 
expected; although, as yet, he cold not adjust his ideas to the future imposed 
upon him. 


Wormald, on the other hand, was delighted. The Unisphere was his baby 
and whole family combined. He asked for nothing better than to return to 
her. 


Chapter 19 


Thane felt a stirring of jealousy as Bruce was asked to pilot the ship. He 
thought of saying that it was impossible, and that only he was sufficiently 
qualified to handle the controls. However, he knew that this was not true. 
Some subjects, such as navigation had been compulsory to both courses. 
Bruce had been able to pick up a lot more in the long hours they spent on 
their journey, with nothing much to do. With a little co-operation on 
Thane’s part, the knowledge he lacked could be taught him in a few months. 
Why should he cooperate in handing over his ship? he thought belligerently. 


Then he realised that he was behaving like a small child. He was too 
reluctant to pull up the roots he was beginning to grow in this new world, 
and the Elders knew it. He was trying to stop anyone else having the cake 
he did not want to eat himself. 


He thought affectionately of Mury, who would scarcely leave his side 
now that the real man had emerged from his disguise. Mury, who might 
shortly be able to hear if the operation Courton was about to perform on her 
succeeded. With expert tuition, and aided by being able to receive thoughts, 
she was no able to pronounce quite a lot of words. Thane felt he could 
entirely accept this new world, if she would marry him. 


Feeling better, his thoughts returned to the Unisphere. It really was a 
marvellous opportunity for Bruce, Rikky and all those who decided to go, 
and who had more right to caption the ship than had Bruce Kenton. But for 
his friendship with Bruce, Thane, himself, might never have had the 
opportunity of being her captain. Friendship! It suddenly struck Thane that 
he was about to lose two more friends for quite a long time. 


Bruce came searching for him, more than anxious to put things back on 
to their old footing. Even before the outcome of the trial, he had thought 
wistfully of the old days, when his flirtations had been a joke, and he had 
not taken exception to any remarks Thane might make. Here was a 
legitimate reason for them to come into contact again. Envying Thane his 
good fortune to have found his place in this world—and his luck in falling 
in love with someone capable of loving him in return—it did not occur to 


him that Thane might resent him taking over the Unisphere. Luckily, by the 
time he reached him, Thane had worked his jealousy out of his system. He 
was equally glad to have the chance to return to their former happy 
relationship. 


Thane grinned as he approached. “The Klaatans have certainly thought of 
a nice method of getting rid of Public Enemy Number One. Poor old Mac 
would be horrified if he could see his beloved Unisphere being given over 
to his reckless protégé. Watch out you don’t get pinched for dangerous 
driving.” 


Laughter soon put the friendship back on its old terms again. 
“How is Mury?” asked Bruce. “Has she had the operation yet?” 


“Grant said it would be in about an hour’s time. I’m going over to the 
hospital in a little while, so that I can be there when she comes round.” 


“The poor kid is bound to be frightened. It will do her no end of good to 
see you there. I mean, she’s hardly used to civilisation yet, is she?” 


“Tt’s surprising how quickly she has taken up the Klaatan way of life. 
You should haves seen her when she lived with the tribesmen. Perhaps you 
did though, before they put you in that cave. If it hadn’t been for her, we 
would not have reached you in time.” 


“You too, old man. From what they told me later, you didn’t spare 
yourself, getting us out of there. How you did it, I can’t imagine—unless it 
was that, because we were so dehydrated, we weighted much less than 
usual. Mury must conceal tremendous strength in that slight figure of hers. 


“Tt’s difficult to find the right kind of words to thank you. Until the trial, 
it didn’t seem to matter whether I lived or died. Now I realise that, even 
though I’m not worth much, life is pretty good. When I found out how 
many friends I had, I wasn’t quit so keen to die. And, when I also found 
there was still a life of adventure ahead, I thought it was high time to thank 
the saviour of that ungrateful life. Don’t say a word, old boy; it’s my turn to 
do the talking. just ell me one thing though—will Mury be able to hear right 
away?” 


“I suppose she could. But Grant warned me that they would have to 
protect the ears until they had healed. Then they would proceed to introduce 


her to sound very cautiously. It must be quite a shock to hear things for the 
first time.” 


“You'll be wanting to get along now, so Pll come and see you in your 
apartment later on. We’ll have to discuss the organisation of this training 
lark. Wish Mury the best of luck from me.” 


“TIl be free this evening. It will be like old times, working together on a 
project. I only wish I was coming too.” 


“Why don’t you? we should be back within the year. Mury is so devoted 
that I’m sure she would wait for you. And I’ll gladly step aside for you to 
take command.” 


“That was a stupid thing for me to say, but thanks for your offer all the 
same. Mury needs me more now than she will in a year’s time. Even in the 
old days, I should have had to settle down some time. This seems to be my 
chance.” 


As he departed, Thane realised that the last shred of jealousy was gone. 
He could now whole-heartedly help Bruce to step into his shoes. 


At the hospital, everyone was very kind. The nurses were more than 
usually touched by this romance; their sympathises natures, quickly to see 
the difficulties of both Mury and Thane in adjusting to a new life, led them 
to relax the rules they had for visitors. Thane was allowed to sit at Mury’s 
bedside, waiting for her to come round. 


Looking at her, lying there unconscious, he could see no trace of her 
tribal background. She was so like his own race that, even if she were to 
remain deaf, he was sure they would have a natural understanding for each 
other. “Had I met her amongst a million other girls at home, I should still 
have fallen in love with her,” he thought. 


Mury awoke, saw him, smiled, then promptly fell into a natural sleep. 
Thane told a nurse, who was pleased to hear it. 


“She will probably miss all the nasty after-effects of the anaesthetic, if 
she sleeps now. Doctor Courton is trying to provide us with the kind of 
anaesthetic with which he was familiar before the Disaster. But it is difficult 
to obtain the materials he needs.” 


“If anyone can do it, he can. He used to be our top man in that field of 
research, that’s how he came to be with us in the Unisphere. It would have 
been intolerably boring and have meant carrying an awful lot of food 
supplies, if we had been conscious all the time. He perfected a drug which 
induced a state of suspended animation. It worked so well that he was able 
to accurately estimate the exact dosage—so that, about five years later we 
recovered on the very day he supposed we would ...” 


“Can I hear someone talking about me?” interrupted the doctor, coming 
to look at his patient. 


“Is she all right? Will she be able to hear?” asked Thane, hardly giving 
him time to reach the bedside. 


“The operation was completely successful, but we shall have to wait a 
few days to see if it has had the desired effect. There may be other factors 
preventing her from hearing.” 


“May I stay till she wakes up—or will that be too long?” 


“Well, it might help if you’re around when she does. But meantime, 
come and have something to eat with me. She’s sure to be asleep for several 
hours yet. How long can you stay?” 


“I promised to see Bruce this evening, but I expect I can put him off, if 
necessary.” 


It was not necessary. Mury finally awoke in the late afternoon. 
Thereafter, Thane was in a daze, as he remembered how she looked at him. 
There was no doubt where her heart lay. Love had completely overcome 
fear of strange surroundings, and events. Actually, after the misery of her 
former life, Mury was ready to accept any minor discomfort that went with 
her new life, without complaint. 


Thane and she talked in their own weird language—a mixture of signs, 
lip-reading and simple words—and, here and there, just a shadow of mind 
reading or, more correctly, intuition. 


It was with difficulty that Thane parted from his daydreams as the time 
for Bruce’s visit approached. When at last he come, however, Thane was 
ready to get down to the serious business of suggesting methods of 
selection and training of the crew. 


“Just look at the numbers who have volunteered already,” said Bruce. 
“Over two hundred—and this is only the first day. How on earth are we 
going to sort them all out?” 


“Well, for a start, we could get them to attend lectures on mathematics, 
elementary physics and chemistry, given by Thursfield. He could then set 
them a test. We could pick out about twenty-five of the most promising 
from that.” 


“We can’t take all that lot!” 


“I know, fathead, but they won’t all be physically suitable. Then you’ve 
got to allow for replacements—those that drop out at the last minute for 
some reason or other. In fact, it might be better to make the first selection 
higher than twenty-five. Actually, for a short journey like this one will be, I 
suppose it would be practical to take half-a-dozen besides you, Wormald 
and Griff Rama.” 


“Certainly no more. It will take quite a lot of room to store the food— 
particularly since the Klaatans don’t seem to have discovered the art of 
canning dehydrated foods. I don’t really see how we can take mountains of 
those glass jars they seem to use for preserving foods. 


“Something will turn up now that so many are anxious to cooperate. We 
can absorb some of those who wish to work in scientific research into a 
team to investigate other methods of preserving food. Even those who see 
nothing but doom in the advancement of science can hardly object to that 
type of research. While Thursfield takes the candidates through the first 
stages, I suppose I might as well do my part and teach you the little you 
don’t already know about the Unisphere. I suppose we can dispense with 
that part of a captain’s training which used to cover ‘Rules for conduct in 
planetary ports’. I doubt if any survivors on the planets will know that 
space-ships ever existed.” 


“How about Wormald giving a few talks on the Tube System, while 
Thursfield is sorting out our crew.” 


“He could give a few general lectures to pass away the time, until it’s his 
turn to drum a few facts into the ones that pass the test. Actually, as the 
Klaatans have always believed, the Tube is most unlikely to require 
maintenance for many generations yet. By that time, they should have 


advanced far enough, scientifically, to invent their own tube systems. So a 
little matter like maintenance of this one won’t trouble them.” 


“T don’t see how we can hope to train a crew in a few months, when they 
have no scientific knowledge whatsoever. We’re both talking as though it 
were a matter of small importance.” 


“You know as well as I do how small a crew it takes to handle the 
Unisphere. You and Wormald could almost do it between you. There are so 
many things it will not be necessary to teach them for the moment, such as 
radio communication, positions of man-made satellites to avoid when 
navigating, and how the computator works—as long as they can use it. 
There are many things that applied to apparatus only of use in our own 
time. And some complications can be left till later. So most of them will be 
coming along for the ride only, anyway.” 


“T see what you mean. After all, we never had anyone who cold have 
replaced Rikky on the original voyage. Of course, you or MacCallum could 
have had a shot at repairing any breakdowns. But we probably owe the lack 
of any such trouble to Rikky’s unceasing care and love of his machinery. 
Anyway, no doubt he can impart a little of his knowledge as we go along. 
And, if each of the other seven of the crew specialises in a small task, it will 
relieve the burden on us.” 


“They won’t be able to pick up navigation overnight. But, considering 
your efforts on our maiden voyage, I doubt if the calculations of a little 
journey like the one to Mars, will interrupt your duties as captain for long 
enough to be a nuisance. I think our chief task now will be to train them to 
space flight. Teach them what to expect, how to use a space-suit, how all 
the equipment on the ship works ... Don’t forget that devices we take for 
granted are unknown in this new age—electricity, for example. and the ship 
contains many things in advance of what was generally in use when we left 
Earth. I twill be interesting to see how they react, when they see the ship for 
the first time.” 


“As long as it doesn’t put them off altogether!” 


“Not the bunch tat get past the final screening. Don’t forget they’re the 
types who’ve been trying to change the old order of things for several years 
now. I don’t think they’ll back out, just because things are rather more 


advanced than they expected. They’ Il be adaptable types, and take it all in 
their stride. Anyway, let’s contact Thursfield and see what he has to say 
about his part in all this.” 


Two weeks later, six hundred and fifty eight young men received 
invitations to attend a course of intensive study in Physical Science. Using 
the same methods by which Thane had assimilated the tribal dialect, it was 
hoped to stuff them fairly full of knowledge within a month. Thursfield had 
chosen physics as being the most likely branch to show any aptitude for 
engineering. He could not hope, even in a very general way, to teach much 
in such a wide field in that time; all the same, it should be possible to weed 
out the most suitable to carry on, by the results of a test which he would set 
them. 


One thing that worried him was the difficulty of conducting such a test 
with absolute fairness, in view of the students’ powers of telepathy. He 
supposed that it would be possible for he, himself, to give away the 
answers, by broadcasting unintentionally. 


Anu Rama reassured him on this point. 


“No mental conversation is allowed between students taking an 
examination. I suppose your people appointed an invigilator to see that 
there was no talking; in the same way, our invigilators guard against 
exchange of thoughts, as well as speech. WE use people who have a high 
degree of perception, such as those normally employed in our 
communications system. Actually, there is some control, there are always a 
few who would be inclined to chatter and discuss the paper, and careless 
ones who think aloud.” 


“That is what I am afraid of myself. Is it possible for them to pick up the 
answers from me?” 


“Not unless you are in the examination room with them. I suggest you 
absent yourself entirely from the building while the examinations are 
proceeding. Then there will not be the slightest chances of anyone picking 
you up. The average Klaatan cannot receive a message unless it is broadcast 
direct to him, from anyone more than a few yards away. Unless any of our 


super telepaths have entered for this course, which I very much doubt, it is 
no problem.” 


“You do not sound very complementary when you doubt that any super 
telepath will apply. How will you know if they do?” 


“Every Klaatan has his capabilities in that direction recorded as soon as 
they have developed. Exceptional talent is soon noted, and put to good use. 
I was not meaning to belittle you efforts when I said I doubted if any would 
apply. The reason is that your course will attract those dissatisfied with their 
present way of life, who in their idle moments feel they are wasted, there 
being so many vital and interesting jobs open to them. They are not 
necessarily any more intelligent than anyone else—so you need not feel 
their lack of interest reflects upon your course.” 


“Thank you for those kind words. It has just occurred to me the services 
of a super telepath might be very useful. Could they send through space, I 
wonder? It might be possible for the Unisphere to maintain contact with us 
like that, at least for a time.” 


“You may be right. While they may not be interested in mechanics, it 
sounds like a challenge quite a few could not resist. If you really want one 
in your crew, Pll approach some and see how they react.” 


“Tt is really up to Bruce and Thane to decide the actual composition of 
the crew, after I have done the initial weeding. P11 see what they think.” 


Chapter 20 


Bruce looked curiously at the crew presented by the final selection. All 
were in perfect physical health. Their slender figures concealed a greater 
than average strength. That, and the ability to communicate with their 
minds, where about all they had in common. 


They had come from different backgrounds. Griff Rama was the son of a 
Councillor. Then there was Roe Shamerlan, who seemed withdrawn and 
barely conscious of his surroundings. It had been most difficult to impress 
even the simplest points of space-drill upon him. As one of the leading 
communicators of Klaata, his thoughts were more often roaming around 
outside his body, while his mind remained perfectly receptive to incoming 
messages. It was said he could receive and send, messages anywhere on 
Earth; but, as no Klaatan had ever ventured further than the old continent of 
Europe, he had not yet been able to fully test his powers. 


A few of those not chosen for the crew were rather upset at his inclusion. 
They reasoned that he had not the slightest interest in scientific progress, 
and was depriving someone else of his place. There was some justification 
for this attitude, since Roe Shamerlan would never have thought of joining 
the crew if Anu Rama and James Thursfield had not pointed out what a 
wonderful opportunity it would be to assess the full scope of thought- 
communication. 


Bose Dinsdale, son of a blacksmith, and somewhat stockier than his 
fellows, voiced some of his forebodings to Angeson Burr—whose artistic 
parents had been amazed to learn of their son’s rebellistic attitude to the 
Klaatan way of life. 


“While I respect the man in every way, it’s going to be something of a 
liability to have him along. If his talent doesn’t work, he’ll be absolutely 
useless. It will be like looking after a great big baby. 


“Tf it does work, hundreds of those unfortunate, disappointed chaps in the 
crowd over there will be able to get some of our experiences second-hand. 
Don’t begrudge them that,” replied Angeson. 


“And, if he fails, he risks madness, shut in close contact with only we 
ordinary fellows for company. These super operators like to work at long 
distances. It takes courage to deliberately risk cutting contact. Either 
Shamerlan doesn’t realise what he’s letting himself in for, or he’s a hero.” 
The quiet voice came from the meek looking former clerk, who had 
previously worked in one of the government departments. 


Jon Megan was truly happy at last, having burst out from the restriction 
of his tedious occupation. There were no rules now in Klaata to keep a man 
strictly chained to his job; but a relic of the days during the rebuilding of 
civilisation, when manpower could not be wasted, had survived. This was 
the direction of young people into employment for which the Council, or its 
representatives, thought them most suited. Convincing reasons had to be 
produced if a change was desired. 


Jon had no aptitude for farming. He was not madly keen on any of the 
usual occupations, so had let his discontent remain at the back of his mind. 
He comforted himself by pursuing his hobby of science as far as, and a little 
beyond, the limitations imposed by the Council. One of the Group’s earliest 
members, he did not intend to let this chance slip by. 


The object of their concern was not as unaware of it as they supposed. 
Roe Shamerlan’s withdrawn look come from his constant mental alertness 
for distant messages; but he was capable of recording and transmitting 
impressions, without even appearing to notice his surroundings. Into the 
minds of thousands, who although they were unable to attend, were 
sufficiently interested to pick up the broadcast, came a picture of the 
Unisphere. It was the largest chunk of metal they had ever seen. The shape 
was different from anything they had ever imagines. 


As his turn came to enter the hatch, his audience saw the air lock, with 
his eyes, felt the sensation of imprisonment with him as it shut, his relief 
when the inner hatch opened and he found his way to the main cabin— 
where he sat down with the others to await the two remaining members of 
the crew. 


Although he had been on board the space-ship many times during his 
training, this time it was different. The next time he would step through 
those doors on to solid ground, it would be Mars, not Earth, that supported 
him. Mars not being at its nearest to Earth, the journey would take nearly 


two weeks. To explore Mars thoroughly for traces of civilisation, and make 
a full report of the fate of all the small communities established there, 
would take several months. 


The pair who finally entered the main cabin looked very irresponsible. 
They were of a type Bruce would rather not have had amongst his crew; 
but, since the purpose of the trip had been to eliminate restless elements for 
the time being, as much as to provide a genuine interest for the those 
interested in science, it had been impossible to refuse to include them— 
particularly so as their test papers had shown them to be very promising 
scientists. 


Thane had laughed at Bruce’s objections. Bruce must be getting old if he 
saw recklessness as such an undesirable quality. 


“T can think of quite a few scrapes your own recklessness led us into in 
the old days. Now look at you—captain of a space-ship.” 


“That’s another result of being reckless—it’s supposed to be a 
punishment as much as anything. It certainly will be, with those two on 
board.” 


“Well, with your experience, you should be able to think two moves 


oD 


ahead of them. How about nicknaming them the ‘Heavenly Twins’. 


“If I get back alive, Pll be a reformed character. Just think of the things 
they got up to during training. It gives me nightmares to think of the time 
Loray forgot to secure his lifeline when we sent them on deck during that 
second run. Then to see Tomson trying to rescue him with a hand propellor 
when he drifted a few feet away, is something Pll never forget.” 


“Yes, I know. He’d forgotten to fasten his lifeline, too! He grabbed Loray 
as the jet swept him past. In a few moments, they were both drifting half a 
mile from the ship—because he’d pressed the trigger too hard in his 
eagerness to save his pal. Still, you’ve got to give him credit for keeping his 
head. Neither of them panicked, and they got back without assistance. You 
might also say it showed courage, as well as recklessness, considering it 
was only their second trip—their first time outside the ship with nothing 
between them and the stars.” 


“T’m the one who will need the courage,” Bruce had muttered. 


“Time to go,” Bruce said to his assembled crew. “You all know what to 
do. If anyone isn’t absolutely sure, or wishes to back out, now is the time to 
say SO.” 


No one responded to his offer. 


“Take up your positions then.” Bruce proceeded to the controls, followed 
by his understudy, Jon Megan. 


Mury had accompanied her husband to the island to see them depart. 
Thane was proud of his new wife. The bewildered, imprisoned mind was 
now free. It was a confident, eager young woman who stood by his side. 
The nightmare of loneliness had ended; she was able to hear and talk as any 
other normal person. 


In spite of his own experiences in learning the dialect of a Gabbler tribe 
in a few days, under the intensive training methods of the Klaatans, he had 
not yet ceased to marvel at Mury’s extraordinary command of the Klaatan 
language in a brief period of five months. 


“Are you sure you want to stay behind?” asked Mury, noting the wistful 
expression on Thane’s face as the hatch closed behind the last member of 
the crew. 


“Quite sure,” he smiled. “It’s wonderful of you to offer to wait for me. 
But I would rather be separated from the Unisphere, than you. As soon as 
she’s gone, Pll be so busy with our new farm—and giving occasional 
lectures on the benefits of science—that I shall not have any time for 
regrets.” 


“Not to mention the honour the Council did you today by asking you to 
become a member!” 


“T can’t think why, after all the undesirable characteristics my race was 
supposed to possess.” 


“I can. They know that their own young people, the one’s whose ideas 
are changing with the times, are still too immature to make good 
councillors. Yet they need someone to speak for them, someone who can 


understand their desires and view them with an experienced judgement. You 
may not be much older than they are, but your unusual career has given you 
the necessary experience. The Klaatan youngsters have been too pampered 
to produce any suitable representatives at this moment. But, in time, the 
programmes allowing more initiative should produce a few.” 


“There speaks an adoring wife. Actually, I don’t think you’re quite right 
about the youth of today. It’s not all immature. The majority of ordinary 
people, young or old, are quite content with their way of life—and wouldn’t 
dream of seeking nomination to the Council. They realise that the present 
Council is making a very good job of the government. The people I am to 
represent are the discontented ones, those whose very immaturity prevents 
them from coming to terms with life as it is. I’m their chance to blow off 
seam, and air their views—a sort of safety valve.” 


“You put it so modestly. You know quite well that their numbers are 
mounting rapidly. The Council have had to do something about it. At long 
last, they are also trying to help my father’s people. In a way, it helps the 
Klaatans, too, providing new outlets for the more adventurously inclined. 
There’s so much scope in so many different fields—such as the setting up 
of schools and hospitals, teaching them to farm economically, and even how 
to live peaceably together. Your friend is paving the way to the last 
suggestion.” 


“He’s doing a good job,” agreed Thane, remembering the last time they 
had met. Dunstable had paid them another flying visit a week before, to 
wish the crew of the Unisphere good luck. He had told Thane some of the 
things he had already mentioned to Jon Rubin. He was absolutely amazed at 
the change in Mury. 


Thane thought briefly of the others who had accompanied him on the 
long journey. It was remarkable to think that they had all settled to their 
new lives. Grant Courton had never ceased being a doctor. James Thursfield 
was pursuing subjects that had been his hobbies in busier days; he was 
happy to think he could end his life usefully. Bruce Kenton and Urik 
Wormald were about to continue in the only occupation that held any appeal 
for them—that of the exploration of the Universe. 


“We’ll be here to welcome them when they come home,” Thane said to 
Mury. It was comforting to think there was still somewhere they all 


belonged. All, that is, except Kevin MacCallum. His work was finished, 
and all that remained of him was in their hearts and memories, and the 
spectacle of the Unisphere, as she prepared to leave on new explorations. 


“Everyone clear of the take-off area,” came the warning over the 
Unisphere’s loud-speaker system. 


The crowd beat an orderly retreat to the rocks that surrounded the island. 
Most of them had been amongst the original applicants to go on the voyage. 
The shore was packed with small boats of all descriptions, which had 
ferried them across from the mainland. They wished to be present at the 
great moment. 


Faces upturned, eyes aching, they watched until the Unisphere was just a 
gleam in the sky. 


The End 
I O 


